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THE ALARM-BELL OF ATRI. 


." Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

4 Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, — 
One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“T climb no farther upward, come what may” ;— 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 
By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 
Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the | 


last of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the king, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 


How happily the days in Atri sped, 
What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 


Suffice it that, as all t 


g 
hat, as all things must decay, 
] t 


The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
I 


I 
id, strand by strand, 
oosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 


nravelled at the end, a 


noted this in passing by, 
rope with braids of briony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 


s, in the year 1870, by Fieips, Osc & Co., in the Clerk’s Office 
ict Court of the District of Mass: 


I 





The Alarm-Bell of Atri. 


By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 

A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 

Loved, or had loved them; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favorite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And, day by day, sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 


At length he said: “What is the use or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways; 

I want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadowless street; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 
> « 


One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer-time, 

With bolted doors, and window-shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The Syndic started from his sweet repose, 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace, 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung, 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 


“Some one bath done a wrong, hath done a wrong! 


But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade, 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form, of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
“‘Domeneddio!” cried the Syndic straight, 
“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 





The Alarm-Bell of Altri. 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together, like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King; 


S? 


then said : 
“Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way; 
Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proyerbs; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what repute 

Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees, that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud: “Right well it pleaseth me! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not in to mass; my bell doth more: 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


Henry W. Longfellow. 
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A SHADOW. 


if SHALL always remember one win- 
ter evening, a little before Christ- 
mas-time, when I took a long, solitary 
The 
cold sunset had left a trail of orange 


walk in the outskirts of the town. 


tinkled beneath my feet, and 


had a 


light along the horizon, the dry snow 

the early 
that 
matched well with the sharp sound and 


stars keen, clear lustre 


time 
walked toward the gleam of a 


s 


it window, and as I approached, 
| 


the frosty sensation. For some 


, ’ , : 
it showed more and more clearly 
little 


stopped, on 


ch the white curtains of a 


cottage 


by the road. I 
reaching it, to j 


4 


enjoy the suggestion of 
domestic cheerfulness in contrast with 


the dark outside. I could not see the 


inmates, nor they me; but somethin; 


% 
“4 
that 


of human sympathy came from 


steadfast ray. 


As I looked, a film of shade kept 


g and disappearing with rhyth- 


appearin 


larity in a corner of the win- 


mic reg 


: 1 1 1 
aow, as some one m { perhaps be 
sitting 


ing in 
it. Presen 
I) 


a : } - 
sudden across the cu ame 


shadow ofa woman. Sh in her 


arms the shadow of a baby, and kissed 


it; then both disappeared, and I walked 


What are Ra; 
the shadow of a mother’s love, fixed in 
Here the 
upon the canvas. 


Madonnas but 


hael’s t 


permanent outline forever ? 
group actually moved 
The curtains which hid it revealed it. 


The ecstasy of human love passed in 
brief, intangible panorama 
It was 


before 


me. 
something seen, yet unseen; 
airy, yet solid ; a type, yet 
fugitive, yet destined to 


a reality ; 
last in my 
It said more to 
Madonna of 


memory while I live. 


me than would any 


Ra- 


his mother never kisses 
her child. I believe I have 
passed over that road since then, never 
seen the house, never heard the names 


phael’s, for 


nevel 


of its occupants. Their character, their 


history, their fate, are all unknown. 
But these two will always stand for me 
as disembodied types of humanity, the 
Mother and the Child, they seem nearer 
to me than my immediate neighbors, 
yet they are as ideal and impersonal as 
the goddesses of Greece or as Plato’s 
archetypal man. 

I know of that 


child, whether black or white, native or 


not the parentage 


foreign, rich or poor. It makes no dif- 
ference. The presence of a baby equal- 
izes all social conditions. On the floor 
of some Southern hut, scarcely so com- 
fortable as a dog-kennel, I have seen 
a dusky woman look down upon her 
infant with such an expression of de- 
light as painter never drew. No social 
culture can make a mother’s face more 
than a mother’s, as no wealth can make 
a nursery more than a place where chil- 


thousands of dol- 


dren dwell. Lavish 


lars on your baby-clothes, and after all 
the child is prettiest when every gar- 


ment is laid 


nake 


aside. “hat becor 


Iness, at least, may adorn 


ling of the poorest home. 


} 
aes 


chubby da 


I know not what triumph or pair 


may have come and gone throug 


wayside house since then, what jubilant 


uests may have entered, what lifeless 
form passed out. What anguish or 
what sin may have come between that 
woman and that child; through what 
worlds they now wander, and whether 
separate or in each other’s arms, — this 


is all 


other joys to which the first happiness 


unknown. Fancy can picture 


was but the prelude, and, on the other 
hand, how easy to imagine some spe- 
cial heritage of human woe and call it 
theirs ! 

*I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord « ise and hospitality 


And Grief, uneasy 


Save 


lover, might not rest 
when he sat within the touch of thee.” 

the foretaste of that changed 
fortune may have been present, even in 
the kiss. Who knows what absorbing 


n 
A4 





men 
Ie 4 Ved 
emotion, besid im- 
that 
There may have 


love’s immediate 
been uttered in 


} ] mbhrace ? 
shnaacowy emodr: 2 8 


pulse, may 


been some 


contrition for ill-temper or 
neglect, or some triumph over ruinous 
temptation, or some pledge of immor- 
tal patience, or some heart-breaking 
prophecy rvement. It may have 
act itual 


have been the wild 


sim] of hat ten- 
} 

aerness, O 
reaction t 


renewe l 


the 
ynsecration of the saint, 
or the joy of the 


No matter. 


neglected duty ; 


sinner that repenteth ? 
She kissed the baby. The 
soft flesh, the busy strug- 
arms between her hands, 
pressure of its little feet 
nees, these were the same, 


mood 


something 
4 


circumstance 


( l 


to equal- 


row, honor and 


ss beneath that roof may, 


never reached so higha 


precise moment of my 
t household, 


placed on 


1 tender- 


She 


resumé Sy 


ty 
a $ 


ho has a baby 


feeling how free 
different 


] 
to the 


} > 
now 


“9 yet 
And 


ted, or however 


true 


early parentage 
in spite of its 
that delightful 
Mrs. Richard 


of the well-known 


the most agreeable 
ups that in which, after 
ent in the 


Europe, she 


a life sj 
ociety of 
ulm of happiness to the time 


a young mother. She 
“T believe 
any woman’s 

Pe 


iffectionate feelings, and is 


healthy and well-disposed 


A Shadow. 


2 
children. I know at least that neither 
the gayeties and boundless hopes of 
early life, nor the more grave pursuits 
and deeper affections of later years, are 
le in my 


by any means comparal recol- 


lection with the serene, yet lively pleas- 


ure of seei 


the 


ate 


my children playing 


on 
grass, enjoying their little temper- 
supper, or repeating ‘with holy 
look’ their simple prayers, and undress- 
ing for bed, growing prettier for every 
part of their dress they took off, and at 


o 


last lying down, all freshness and love, 
in complete happiness, and an amiable 
contest for mamma’s last kiss.” 
That kiss welcomed the child 
world 


intoa 
where joy predominates. The 
vast multitude of human bein 
existence and wish 


gs enjoy 
to live. T 
have their earthly life under th 


ney a 


control. Some religions sanction sui- 


cide ; the Christian Scriptures nowhere 
explicitly forbid it ; and yet it is 


thing. ns sigl 


off, but tl 
] 


dD 


Many pers 


when it seems far 


tion vanishes when the 


the locomotive runs off the track, or 


the measles set in. A wise physician 
once said tome: “I observe that every 
one wishes to go to heaven, but I ol 
serve that most people are willing to 


take a great deal of very dis 
medicine first.” The 
least 
an or the ou 


lives 
envies —as of the Digg 
in the ci 
“They 
of the 
But wh: 
and substantial pleasure is t 


speed of the 


hot 


flashing 
air, the cool 
the 


round a thistle-blossom, the thundering 


swallow 
1 
Dp 


dance 


of the minnow int 
water, 


butterflies 


twin 
gallop of the buffalo across the prairie, 
the 


less enough to re- 


nay, the clumsy walk of grizzly 
bear; it were doub 


ward existence, could J 
more. 


such as these, and : no 


is the hearty pl yasis of animated 
step by 


ysical 


life, and as step the savage 


creeps up to the possession of intell 
tual 
with it 


manhood, each advance brin 
and new 


new sorrow 


the joy always leading. 
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There are many who will utterly dis- 
avow this creed that life is desirable 
in itself. A fair woman in a ball-room, 
exquisitely dressed, and possessed of 
all that wealth once de- 
clared to me her belief I think 
— that no person over thirty 


could give, 

-and 
honestly 
was consciously happy, or would wish 


to live, but for the fear of death. There 
could not even be pleasure in one’s 


hil > } 


abhhU : Sic 


ince they were 
Ask- 


the opinion, within half an hour, of 


Cc asserted, s 
living in such a world of sorrow. 


ing 
another woman as fair and as favored 
by fortune, I found directly the oppo- 


site verdict. part I can truly 


ne answered, 


“For my | 
Say,” s “that I enjoy every 
The 


perament and of physical condition 


varieties of tem- 
will 


afford us these extremes; but 


moment I live.” 


always 
lies between them, and most 
ill endure many sorrows and 

life sweet. 

» mother’s kiss welcomes the 

r¢ ] 

g 


0d predomi- 


1 world where 


well as joy W hat 
ge that h 


ivery in America and 


sovernments of al 
that tendency, I is 


the 


upward! How much that the world 
calls selfis generosity with 


hne 3S 1S only 


narrow walls, —a too exclusive solici- 
maintain a wife in luxury or 
e’s children rich! In an au- 


dience of rough people a generous sen- 


timent always brings down the house. 
In the tumult of war both sides applaud 


an heroic deed. A courageous woman, 


benevo- 
New 


that she never felt afraid 


who had traversed alone, on 
lent errand: 


told me 


, the worst parts of 
York, 
except in the solitudes of the country ; 
wherever there was a crowd, she found 
a protector. A policeman of great ex- 
perience once spoke to me with admi- 
ration of the fidelity of professional 
each risks 
would run for the women whom 
they loved Bill ” 
arrested, he said, there was found upon 
the burglar a set of false keys, not quite 


+ 


thieves to 
they 


other, and the 


; when “ Bristol was 


finished, by which he would certainly, 
within twenty-four hours, have had his 





{July, 


mistress out of jail. Parent-Duchate- 
let found always the remains of mod- 
esty among the fallen women of Paris 
hospitals ; and Mayhew, amid the Lon- 
don outcasts, says that he thinks bet- 
ter of human nature every day. Even 
among politicians, whom it is our 
American fashion to revile as the chief 
of sinners, there is less of evil than of 


good. In Wilberforce’s ‘“ Memoirs ” 
there is an account of his having once 


Mr. Pitt whether | 
rience as Prime Minister 


asked lis long expe- 
had made him 
Mr. 


and his suc- 


think well or ill of his fellow-men. 
Pitt answered, “‘ Well”; 
cessor, Lord Melbourne, being asked 
the same question, answered, after a 
little reflection, My opinion is the 
same as that of Mr. Pi 
Let us have faith. 

} 


the vigor of the old 


tt.” 

It was a part of 
Hebrew tradition 
to rejoice when a man-child was born 


into the world; and the maturer 
strength of nobler ages should rejoice 
Nothing 
l, until it is effete 


Where 


“Vitality is always 


over a woman-child as well. 


wholly sac 


human is 


and dy out. there is life 


ying 
there is promise. 
hopeful,”’ was the verdict of the most 
refined and clear-sighted woman who 
qhas yet traversed the rough mining vil- 
lages of the Rocky Mountains. There 
is apt to be a certain coarse virtue in 
rude health; as the Germanic races 
were purest when least civilized, and 
Indians did not unlearn 
But 


found 


our American 
chastity till they began to decay. 
even where vigor and vice are 
together, they still may hold a promise 

Out of the 


for next generation. 
strong cometh forth sweetness. Paris- 


the 
ian wickedness is not so discouraging 
merely because it is wicked, as from 
a suspicion that it is draining the 
the nation. A of 
New York nay 
neighbors, and may 


‘s+ 


life-blood of mob 


miners or of bullies 
be uncomfortable 
make a man of refinement hesitate 
whether to stop his ears or to feel for 
his revolver ; but they hold more prom- 
ise for the coming generations than the 
line which ends in Madame Bovary or 
the Vicomte de Camors. 


But behind that cottage curtain, at 





1870.] 


any rate, a new and prophetic life had 
begun. I cannot foretell that child’s 
future, but I know something of its 


past. The 


g 
boy may grow up into a 
criminal, the woman into an 


yet the 


outcast, 
baby was beloved. It came 


‘‘not in utter nakedness.” It found it- 
self heir of the two prime essentials of 
Its first 


possession was a woman’s kiss ; and in 


existence, — life and love. 
that heritage the most important need 
“An 


ther,” says the Spanish 


of its career was guaranteed. 
ounce of m 
proverb, “ is worth a pound of clergy.” 
Jean Paul says that in life every suc- 
and 


less, so that the circumnavigator of the 


cessive influence affects us less 


globe is less influenced by all the na- 
tions he has seen than by his nurse. 


Well may the child 
ence 


need of 


imbibe that rever- 
for 


mou 


erhood which is the first 


man. Where woman is 


most 


a slave, she is at least sacred to her 
kish sultan must pros- 
he door of his mother’s 

and were he known to have 


apartments, 


insulted her would make his throne 
the 


if two parents disagree, it is 


tremble nong savage African 
Touari 


to the mother that the child’s obedience 


Over the greater part of the 
he foremost figures in 
he Mother and Child. 

Buddhist nations, 


bering together two thirds of the 


world’ ulation, unite in this wor- 
the ritual 


window had already 


secrets of the 

< in the 
received initiation. 
influence 
may in turn have gone forth from that 


2509 one 
iittie one. The 


And how much spiritual 


coarsest father gains a 
new impulse to labor from the moment 


of his baby’s birth ; he scarcely sees it 


when awake, and yet it is with him all 
the time. Every stroke he strikes is 


for his child. New social aims, new 
moral motives, come vaguely up to him. 
The London costermonger told May- 


> 


like his child to 


hew that he thought every man would 
I 


1ave a better start in 
the world than himself. After all, there 
is no tonic like the affections. Philos- 


ophers express wonder that the divine 


A Shadow. 


7 
laws should give to some young girl, 
almost a child, the custody of an im- 
mortal soul. But what instruction the 
baby brings to the mother! She learns 
patience, self-control, endurance ; her 
very arm grows strong, so that she can 
hold the dear burden longer than the 
father can. She learns to understand 
character, too, by dealing with it. “In 
training my first children,” said a wise 
mother to me, “I thought that all were 
born just the same, and that I was 
wholly responsible for what they should 
become. 


I learned by degrees that each 
had a temperament of its own, which 
I must study before I could 
And thus, as children 


teach it.” 
grow older, their 
the 


dawning instincts guide those of 


parents; their questions suggest new 
answers, and to have loved them is a 
liberal education. 
For the height of heights is love. 
The philosopher dries into a skeleton 
I I 


like that he inves 


ce 
tigates, unless | 
teaches him. He is blind among 
microscopes, unless he sees i! 
dwarfs all the world beside. While he 


grows gray in ignorance amon; 


crucibles, every girlish mother is 
illuminated 
That 


holds 


by every kiss of her 
house is so sacred, 

walls this 

But to dwell on these 


' 1 
would take us 


within its 
heir of eternity. 


high mysteries into 
depths beyond the present need of 
mother or of child, and it is better that 
the greater part of the baby-life should 
be that of an animated toy. 

Perhaps it 


is well for all of us that 
we should live mostly on the surfaces of 


things and should play with life, to avoid 


taking it too hard. In a nursery the 


youngest child is a little more than a 
doll, and the doll is a little less than a 
child. What spell : weave 
on earth like that which the one of 
these small beings performs for the oth- 
er? This 


this shapeless, featureless, possibly leg- 


loe 
aoes 


battered and tattered doil, 
less creature, whose mission it is to be 
dragged by one arm, or stood upon its 
head in the bathing-tub, until it finally 
reverts to the rag-bag whence it came, 








bad A Shadow. 


— what an affluence of breathing life is 
thrown around it by one touch of dawn- 
ing imagination ! ts little mistress 


will find all joy unavailing without its 


sympathetic 


I resence, will confide every 


emotion to its pen-and-ink ears, and 
nate tears if its 


d person 1s 


pass} 
po 


tremely soile 


will weep ex- 
, 
icked when 


pr 
What 


hum: 


its clothes are mended. psychol- 
ogist, lent of the in heart, 


has ever a ied his subtile analysis to 


toward her 


autobiog- 

y 
raphy otf years, 
++ 


written literally from her « 


} 


can al j ot ‘ 
ym Sne caescribes, 


correctness 


be more 


writl 
vith 


Y 
ruffles. 
on early in the morning 

so pleased she almost jumped out of 


my arms.” Thus in the midst of visits 


to the Coliseum and St. Peter’s, the 
drama of early affection goes always 


on. “I used to take her to hear the 


(July, 


band, in the carriage, and she went 
everywhere I did.” 

But the love of all dolls, as of othe 
pets, must end with a tragedy, and here 
itcomes. “ The next place we went to 

vas a lovely lake 
One 

j by down to 

breakfast, and, going up stairs, 


time. 


my foot s P] > broke her 
And QO, I 
1 


head. and | 


[ ran up stairs to Annie, 


so bad! 
cried out, 
and mamma ¢ ll 


me, and O, we were a 
} 
I 


so sorry! And mamma said she thou 


her head, but I said, It 


rnt 
ght 
; P 
ld get anot ‘ 


And mamma 
make it seem 


1 
i 


1 


her and sis- 


> elder brot 
Mount Righi. “They 
stay all night, and mam 
at home to take care of 
very bad about baby 

1 0. After they 
ht we would 

e what we 

ilties, a 


“ Mamma 


bereavement, this re- 
of a child by adop 
vacant heart, — how 
is rehear- 


last 


the 


1era- 
1 er 
1evolence of oid 


yper, used to go at Christmas- 


ll l otl to the 


irl whom the 
ynscious 
insisted on 
Instantly 


putting a di 


the eyes of the id opened, 
and she pressed tl ] 
heart, 


gerly to her 


murmuring over it and caressing 


it. The matron afterwards wrote that 











the child died within two hours, wear- 
face, and still 
] 


found 


ing a happy 


clinging to 
ler new treasure. 


And beginning with this transfer of 


all human associations to a doll, the 
child lif interfuses itself readily 


affairs of the elders. 


pears, formality vanishes ; 


, 


the 





10st Oppressive ceremonial is a 
relieved 





when children enter. 


presence is pervasive and irre- 


Their 
istible, like that of water, which adapts 
7 


itsell to any land 


scape, — always takes 


welcome or unwelcome, — 





n level and seems alwa 
1 level and seems always 





and proper margin. 


Out of doors how children mingle with 











nature, and seem to begin just where 
bit ind butterflies leave off! Leigh 
Hu with his delicate perceptions, 

nts this we “The voices of chil- 
dren 1 as natural to the early morn- 

g¢ as the v of the birds. The sud- 
denness, the lightness, the loudness, 
the sweet ¢ fusion, the sparkling gay- 


The 


ittle jangle is now here and now there; 


r y | ; } + 
ety, seem alike in both. sudden 
7 
l 


1 single voice calls to another, 
is off like the bird.” So 
vit eper thoughtfulness, no- 


he “intimacy with the 


wood-gatherer in the Hartz 
s; soon the child whistled 








et, and the other birds all 





ed him ; then he disappeared in 
the th t with his bare feet and his 
bundle of brushwood. “ Children,” 





He “are younger than 


we, and can still remember the time 


when they were trees or birds, and 
can therefore understand and speak 
their language ; but we are grown old, 
and have too many cares, and too 


bad poetry in 


But why go to literature for a recog- 








nition of what one may see by opening 
one’s eyes Before my window there 
is a pool, two rods square, that is 
I lall winter by children, — clear- 

yr away the snow of many a storm, 


and mining downward till 
they strike the ice. I look this morn- 


ing from the window, and the pond is 
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trees “ of 
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In a moment I happen to look 
again, and it is covered with a swarm 


bare. 


of boys; a great migrating flock has 
settled upon it, as if swoopi 


from 





1g dow! 
unknown to 
sport themselves 


full of 


parts scream and 
The 
voices; they have all 
tugged on their sl ’ 


Kates 


here. air is 
their 
instantane usly, 
as it were by magic. Now they are ina 
confused cluster, now they sweep round 
and round in a circle, now it broken 
formed 
and 


ems to be no 


into fragments and as < 


kly 





again; games are improvised 


abandoned ; there se 





plan or leader, but all do as they 


) 
and yet somehow act in concert, and 


all cl 


vatter all the . 
have alighted, every one, up 





that edges the 
scraping a little hollow 
Now every 
| 


again, for they are all in 


of snow 





perch. pe rch is 
motion 
moment increases the jangle of shrill 

} 


voices, — since a boy’s outdoor 


per to his nearest crony is as if he 
was hailing a ship in the offi 





what they are all saying can no more 
f «bh a 1 
SS | a NOCK 


than i > were 
blackbirds. I look away 


be made out 





of gulls or 
g 
from the window once more, and when 


I glance out again there is not a boy in 
sight. They have whirled away like 
snowbirds, and the little pool sleeps 
he cheerful wintry 


motionless beneath t 
sun. Who but must see how gradually 
the joyous life of the animal ri 
childhood 
the soaring gnats, the glancing 


> 


Into man, — since 


through 


fishe Ss. 





the sliding seals are represented in 





this mob of half-grown 


released from school. 
If I 


and qualities that which, on the whole, 


boyhood just 


were to choose among all gifts 


makes life pleasantest, I should select 


the love of children. No circumst 
“. ee 


world wholly a solitude 


can render this 








to one who has this possession. It is 


a freemasonry. Wherever one goes, 
‘ 
i 


there are the little brethren and sisters 


of the mystic tie. No diversity of race 


h difference. A 


language 


or tongue makes muc 





smile speaks t universal . 
“If I value myself on anything,” said 


the lonely Hawthorne, “ it 


is on hav- 








IO 


ing a smile that children love.” They 
are such prompt little beings, too ; they 
t 


require so little prelude; hearts are 


won in two minutes, at that frank pe- 
riod, and so 


them 


as you are true to 
They 
They 


they be true to you. 


argument, no bribery. 


use no 


have a hearty appetite for gifts, no 
doubt, but it is not for these that they 
love the 


viver. Take the wealth of the 
world and lavish it with counterfeited 


affection: I will win all the children’s 


a 
hearts away from you by empty-handed 
The gorgeous toys will dazzle 
an hour; then their instincts 
In 


hil- 


to take them pres- 


to their natural friends. 
] 


visiting a house where there are ¢ 
I do 


itis better to forego the pleasure 


dren not like 


ents : 
of the giving than to divide the wel- 
come between yourself and the gift. 
Let that follow after you are gone. 
It is an exaggerated compliment to 
women when we ascribe to them alone 
this natural sympathy with childhood. It 
is an individual, not a sexual trait, and 


is stronger in many men than in many 


women. It is nowhere better exhibited 


in literature than where the happy 


Wilhelm Meister takes his boy by the 
hand, to lead 


him “into the free and 
Such 
the 


is not uni- 
though 


lordly world love 


versal among other sex, 
men, in that humility which so adorns 
their natures, keep up the pleasing fic- 
tion that it is. As a general rule any 
little feels some glimmerings of 
anything that can 


pass for a doll, but it does not follow 


rirl 
Giri 


emotion towards 


she will feel 


as ready an instinct toward 


that, when grown older, 
every child. 
Try it. Point out toa woman some bun- 
dle of blue-and-white or white-and-scar- 
let in some one’s arms at the next street 
Ask her, “Do you love that 
Not one woman in three will 


corner. 
baby?” 
say promptly, “ Yes.” The others will 
hesitate, will bid you wait till they are 


A Shadow. 


[July 


nearer, till they can personally inspect 
the little thing and take an inventory of 
its traits ; it may be dirty, too ; it may be 
diseased. Ah, but this is not to love 
children, and you might as well be a 
man. To love children is to love child- 
hood, instinctively, at whatever distance, 
the first impulse being one of attraction, 
though it may be checked by later dis- 
coveries. Unless your heart commands 


at least as long a range as your eye, it 
‘ 


is not worth much. The dearest saint 


lway 


in my calendar never entered a ra 
| for a 


car that she did not look round 
bal 


aby, which, when discovered, 


always be 
If it 


glad to bathe 


won at once into her 


rty, 


1 would have 
it; if ill, to heal 


would not have seemed to her anything 
; 


sne 


was di 


> 
worthy the name of love, to seek only 
those who were wholesome and clean. 
] 
i 


Like the young girl in Holmes’s most 
touching poem, she would have claimed 
; hed 


as her own the outcast child whom 


nurses and physicians had abandoned. 


the self-devotion 


heart can contain, — 


When I think of 


human 


which the 
of those saintly souls that are in love 
with sorrow, and that yearn to shelter 
all weakness and all grief, —it inspires 
an unspeakable confidence that there 
must also be an instinct of parentage 
beyond this human race, a heart of 
hearts, cor cordium. As we all crave 

g to protect, so we long to 
feel ourselves protected. We all 
before the Infinite; and as I 


something 
are 
infants 
turned from that cottage window to the 
resplendent sky, it was easy to fancy 
that mute embrace, that shadowy sym- 
bol of affection, expanding from the 
narrow lattice till it touched the stars, 
gathering every created soul into the 
arms of Immortal Love. 
T. W. Higginson. 
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A WOMAN’ 


] FELL to regretting to-day, for the 
- first time in my life, that Iam an old 
maid; for this reason: I have a very 
serious, long, religious story to tell, and 
a brisk matrimonial quarrel would have 


been such a vivacious, succinct, and 


ular means of introducing it. 


sec 
] 


3ut when I said, one day last winter, 
want some change,” was 


it only 

Ichen who suggested, *“ Wait for 
cie payment.” 

when I said, for I felt sentimen- 

it was Sunday too, “I will 

iyself as a missionary in Bos- 

7 


I received no more discouraging 


1, “I think 1 see you! You’d 
in and ask if anything could be 
And if 
said No, you’d turn around and 
come out!” 
And when I 


heathen requires less courage; I will 


r their souls to-day ? 


urged, “The country 


lf in New Vealshire,” I was 
lic than 


I meant 


the i 


to turn 


n n- 
Universalist, 
“ Madchen !” 
bett r! 
“Yes,” sai 


“& And 


said I, “ you know 
1 Madchen. 
And you know I could preach as 
well as anybody !” 
“ Yes,” said Madchen. 
“Well!” said I. 
“Well!” 
So that was all that was said about 
it. For Madchen and 
] 


minds h 


said Madchen. 
is a woman 
er own business. 

It should be borne in mind, that I 
am a woman “ myself, Mr. Copperfull,” 
and ihat the following correspondence, 
now for the first time given to the pub- 
lic, was accordingly finished and filed, 
before Madchen ever saw or thought 
of it. 

This statement is not at all to the 
point of my purpose, further than that 
it may have, as I suppose, some near 
or remote bearings, movable on springs 
to demand, upon the business abilities 


S PULPIT. 

~—by which, as nearly as I can make 
out, meant the power of holding 
one’s tongue — of the coming woman, 
and that I am under stress of oath 
never to allow an opportunity to es- 


is 


cape me, of strewing my garments in 
the way of her distant, royal feet. 

‘‘To be sparing,” as has been said, 
“ of prefatory, that is to say, of condem- 
natory remarking,” I append at once 
an accurate vellum copy of the valuable 
correspondence in question. 

Hercu.es, February 28, 18—. 
SECRETARY OF THE NEW VEALSHIRE 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: —I am 
desirous of occupying one of your va- 
cant posts of ministerial service : place 
and time entirely at your disposal. I am 
not a college graduate, nor have I yet 
applied for | 


icense to preach. I am, 


however, I believe, the possessor of a 
fair education, and of some slight ex- 
perience in usefulness of a kind akin to 
that which I seek under your auspices, 
as well as of an interest in the neglected 
portions of New England, which ought 
to warrant me success in an attempt to 
serve their religious welfare. 

For confirmation of these statements 
I will refer you, if you like, to the Rev. 
Dr. Dagon of Dagonsville, and to Pro- 
fessor Tacitus of Sparta. 

An answer at your earliest conven- 
ience, informing me if you are dis- 
posed to accept my services, and giv- 
ing me details of terms and times, will 
oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. BANGs. 
Harmony, N. V., March 5, 18—. 
J. W. Bans, Esq. 

My DEAR Sir: — Your lack of colle- 
giate education is an objection to your 
filling one of our stations, but not an 
insurmountable one. I like your letter, 
and am inclined to think favorably of 
the question of accepting your services. 
I should probably send you among the 
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Gray Hills, and in March. 
dollars a week and “ found.” 
Let 


We pay six 
Will this 
hear 


be satisfactory ? from 


you again. 


me 


Truly yours, 
Z. Z. ZANGROW, 
Sect. N. V.H.M.S. 
P. S. I have been too busy as yet to 
pursue your recommendations, but have 
no doubt that they are satisfactory. 


Her 
EV. Dr. ZANGROW. 
DEAR SIR: 


and. 


» March 9, 


1o—. 
— Yours of the 5th is at 

I neg- 
lected to mention in my last that I am 
a woman. 


Terms are satisfactory. 


Yours truly, 
JERUSHA W. BANGS. 
Harmony, N. V 
JERUSHA W. BANGs. 


March 9, 18—. 
DEAR MADAM: — You have played 
me an admirable joke. Regret that I 
ive no time to return it. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Z. Z. ZANGROW, Sect. 
HERCUL! 
DEAR SIR:—I was 
earnest in my life. 


, March 
never 


mith 


more in 


Yours, 
J. W. BANGs. 


HARMONY, 
DEAR MADAM : — | am sorry to hear 


March 14th 


Yours, 
Z. Z. ZANGROW. 
HERcULI 
Rev. Dr. ZANGROW. 


» March 15, 18— 
MY DEAR Sir: — After begging your 


pardon for encroaching again upon 
your time and patience, permit me to 
inquire if you are not conscious of some 
slight — we will call it by its mildest 
possible cognomen — inconsistency in 
me? 
I am individual- 
y and concretely qualified for the busi- 


your recent correspondence with 
By your own showing, 


1 
ness in question; I am generally and 
abstractly beyond its serious recogni- 
tion. As an educated American Chris- 
tian, I am capable, by the word that 
goeth forth out of my mouth, of saving 


the Vealshire Mountain soul. As an 


[July, 


educated American Christian woman, I 
am remanded by the piano and the cro 
chet-needle to the Hercules parlor soul. 
You will—or you would, if i | 

your lot — send me under the fer 

truce flag of “teacher ” into Virg 

speak on Sabbath mornings to a 
miscuous audience of a thousand ne- 
groes : you forbid me to manage a score 
of White - Mountaineers. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s famous lady parishioner may 
preach to a “ Sabbath-school class ” of 
seven hundred men: you would deny 
her the scanty hearing 


o 


of your mission 
pulpits. 
My dear sir, 


to crack a hard argu- 


ment, you have, words of Sir 
William the logical, as- 
of thot 


existence.’ 


sociations 

tions of 

point me a brief meeti 

convenience in your own 

mony, | shall not only be very much in 

debt to your courtesy, but I shall con- 

vince you that yot 

into New Veal 
Meantime I am 


, he na 
light to send 


me 


Sincerely yours, 


J. 


Harmony, March 18, 18- 


rR Miss BANGS: — You are 


MY DE 
probably aware that, while it is not un- 
common in the Universalist pulpit to 
find the female preacher, she is a speci- 
men of humanity quite foreign to Or- 
thodox ecclesiastical society. 

I will confess to you, however (since 
you are determined to have your own 
way), that I have expressed in our hur- 

; : 


ried correspond nce rather a 


professional than 


national and 
dividual opinion. 

I can give you fifteen minutes on 
i] 


Tuesday next at twelve o’clock 


office, No. 41 Columbia Street. 


in my 
It will at least give me the pleasure 
to make your personal acquaintance, 
whether I am able or not to gratify 
your enthusiastic and somewhat eccen- 
tric request. 
I am, my dear madam, 
Cordially yours, 
Z. Z. ZANGROW, Sect. 
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I went, I saw, I conquered. 
fifteen minutes, just. 


I stayed 


them. 
meditatively upon the table for the 
He was athin man in a 
Two or three other thin 
white cravats came in as I 
was about to The secretary 
they whispered 
to the secretary: they and the secre- 
tary looked at me. Somebody shook 


The secretary sat and drummed 


other three. 
white cravat. 
men in 


leave. 


whispered to them; 


his somebody else shook his 


head. The secretary, drumming, smiled. 
Drumming and smiling, he bowed m 
: 


g that I should hear 
from him in the course of a few days. 


out, merely remarkin 


In the course of a few days I heard 
from him. I have since acquired a 
vague suspicion, which did not dawn at 
1¢ upon my broadest imagination, 


secretary sent me into New 

as a private, personal, meta- 

speculation upon the woman 

and that the New Vealshire 
y Society would soon- 
o heaven. 

received 


cretary the following : — 


that may be, I 
Harmony, N. V., March 23, 18—. 
DEAR Miss BanGs:—I propose to 
to the 
om, New Vealshire, to oc- 


send you as soon as possible 
town oF ot 
cupy on trial, fora few weeks, a small 
church long unministered to, nearly 
at the sta- 
tion by a person of the name of Dob- 


extinct. You will be met 
bins, with whom I shall make all ne- 
cessary arrangements for your board 
and 

When can you go? 


introduction. 


Yours, etc., 
Z. Z. ZANGROW, Sect. 
Hercuves, March 24, 18—. 
My Dr. ZANGROW: — I 
go to-morrow. 
Yours, etc., 
J. W. 
A telegram from the secretary, how- 
ever, generously allowed me three days 


“to pack.” 


DEAR can 


3ANGS. 


If I had been less kindly 
entreated at his hands, I should have 
had nothing to pack but my wounded 
dignity. I a/ways travel in a bag. 
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I talked twelve of 
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Did he expect me to preach out a Sar- 
atoga trunkful of flounces? I explo- 
sively demanded of Madchen ? 

“ He is a man,” said Madchen, sooth- 
ingly, “and he hasn’t behaved in the 
least like one. Don’t be hard upon 
him.” 

I relented so far as to pack a lace 
collar and an extra paper of hairpins. 
Madchen suggested my best bonnet. 
I am sorry to say that I locked her out 
of the room. 

For the benefit of any of my sex who 
may feel induced to follow in my foot- 
steps, I will here remark that I packed 
one dress, Barnes on Matthew, Ols- 
hausen on something else, a Tischen- 
dorff Testament, Madchen’s little Eng- 
lish Bible, Jeremy Taylor (Selections), 
and my rubber boots. Also, that my 
bag was of the large, square species, 
which gapes from ear to ear. 

“Tt isn’t here,” said Madchen, pa- 
tiently, as I locked the valise. 

“ Madchen,” said I, severely, “if you 
nean my Florentine, I am perfectly 
aware of it. I am going to preach in 
black ties, — always !” 

“ Storm !” said Madchen, concisely. 
As that was precisely what I was do- 
ing, to the best of my abilities, I re- 
garded Madchen confusedly, till I saw 
the Pathfinder on her knees, her elbows 
on the Pathfinder, and her chin in her 
hands. 

“Tt isn’t here,’ repeated Madchen, 
“nor anything nearer to it than Whirl- 
wind. That’s in the eastern part of 
Connecticut.” 

I think the essentially feminine fancy 
will before this have dwelt upon the 
fact that the secretary’s letter was not, 
to say the least of it, opulent in direc- 
tions for reaching the village of Storm. 
I do not think mine is an essentially 
feminine fancy. I am sure this never 
had occurred to me. 

When it comes to Railway Guides, 
I am not, nor did I ever profess to be, 
strong-minded. When I trace, never 
so patiently, the express to Kamtschat- 
ka, I am let out of the Himalaya, 
Saturday-night accommodation. If I 
aim at a morning call in the Hima- 
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layas, I am morally sure to be landed 
on the southern peak of Patagonia. 
Madchen, you understand, would leave 
her card in the Himalayas, if she had to 
make the mountains when she got there. 

So, when Madchen closed the Path- 
finder with a snap of despair, I accepted 
her fiat without the wildest dream of 
disputing it, simply remarking that 
perhaps the conductor would know. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Madchen, with 
her smile. “Tell him you 
are going Mr. Dobbin of New 
He cannot fail to set you 
down at his back door.” 


scientific 
to see 
Vealshire. 


If I cannot travel 
on paper, I can on iron. 


He did, or nearly. 
Although in 
the Pathfinder’s index I am bewildered, 
routed, won est inventus, “a woman 
and an idiot,” I can master the fasois 
of brakemen and the hearts of conduc- 
tors with unerring ease. | 
don’t know 


am sure I 
got to Storm, and 
when I got there I was sure I didn’t 
know how I was to get back again; 
but the fact remains that 
I repeat it with emphasis. 


how I 


I got there 
I beg es- 
pecially to call the masculine atten- 
tion to it. I desire the future historian 
of “Woman in the Sacred Desk,” as 
he playfully skims the surface of anti- 
quated opposition to this then long-es- 
tablished phase of civilization, to make 
a note of it, that there was a woman, 
and she at the disadvantage of a pio- 
neer, who got there. 

Before proceeding to a minute ac- 
count of my clerical history, I should 
like to observe, for the edification of 
the curious as well as for the instruc- 
tion of the imitative, that I labored 
under the disadvantage of ministering 
to two separate and distinct parishes, 
which it was as impossible to reconcile 
as hot coals and parched corn. These 
were the Parish Real and the Parish 
Ideal. At their first proximity to each 
other, my ideal parish hopped in the 
corn-popper of my startled imagination, 
and, as nearly as I can testify, contin- 
ued in active motion till the popper 
was full. 

Let us, then, in the first place, briefly 
consider (you will bear, I am sure, 
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- 
(July, 
under the circumstances, with my “ po- 
rochial ” style) 
The Parish Ideal. 
It was “in the wilderness astray,” 


but it abounded in 
canned 


fresh and 
vegetables. Its inhabitants 
were heathen, of a cultivated turn of 
mind. 


meat 


Its opportunities were infinite, 
its demands delicately considerate ; its 
temper was amiable, its experience in- 
fantine. It numbered a score 
of souls, women and children for the 
most part; with a few delightful. old 
men, whose white hairs would go down 


or so 


in sorrow to the grave, should they 
miss, in the afternoon of life, the pro- 
tecting shade of my ministrations. I 
collected my flock in some rude tene- 
ment, —a barn perhaps, or antiquated 
school-house, — half exposed to the fury 
of the elements, wholly picturesque and 
poetical. Among them, but 
them, at a little table probably, with a 
tallow candle, I sat and talked, as the 
brooks run, as the clouds fly, as waves 
kind 


7 
elo- 


not of 


break; smoothly, as befitted a 
of New Vealshire conversazione ; 
quently, as would Wesley, as would 
Whitfield, as would Chalmers, Spur- 
geon, Beecher. 

Royally but modestly, I ruled their 
stormy hearts. (N. B. No pun intended.) 
Their rude lives opened, paved with 
golden glories, to my magic touch. 
Hearts, which masculine wooing would 
but have intrenched in their shells of 
ignorance and sin, bowed, conquered, 
and chained to their own well-being 
and the glory of God—or their minis- 
I lived 
among them as their idol, and died — 


ter — by my woman’s fingers. 


for I would die in their service —as 
their saint. Miadchen might stay at 
home and make calls. For me, I had 
found the arena worthy of my possi- 
bilities, and solely created for my hap- 
piness. 


I wish to say just here, that, accord- 
ing to the best information which I can 
command, there was nothing particu- 
larly uncommon, certainly nothing par- 
ticularly characteristic of my sex, in 
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this mental Jas seul through which I 
tripped. I suspect that I was no more 
interested in myself, and as much in- 

y parishioners, as most 
young clergymen. The Gospel minis- 


terested in my 
try is a very poor business investment, 
but an excellent intellectual one. Your 
average pastor must take care of his 
own horse, dress his daughter in her 
rich relations’ cast-off clothing, and 

be able to buy the new Encyclo- 
pedia, as well at the end of twenty 
3ut he bounds from 


never 


years as of two. 
his recitation-room into a position of 
unquestioned and unquestionable offi- 
cial authority and public importance, 
in two months. No other profession 
offers him this advantage. To be sure, 
no other profession enfolds the secret, 
silent, tremendous struggles and tri- 
umphs, serving and crowning of the 
Christian and 
service which no patent business mo- 
tive can touch at arm’s length; a tri- 
umph and crown which it is impossible 
to estimate by the tests of the bar, the 
bench, the lecture-room. But as it is 
perfectly well known that this magazine 
is never read on Sundays, and that the 
introduction of any but “ week-day holi- 
ness” into it would be the ruin of it, I 
refrain 


minister, —a struggle 


from pursuing my subject in 
any of its finer, inner lights, such as 
you can bear, you know, after church, 
very comfortably ; and have only to 
bespeak your patience for my delay in 
introducing you to 


The Parish Real. 


I arrived there on Saturday night, 
at the end of the day, a ten miles’ 
stage-ride, and a final patch of crooked 


railway, in a snow-storm. Somebody 
who lectures has somewhere described 
the unique sensations of hunting in a 
railway station for a “committee” who 
never saw you, and whom you never 
saw. He should tell you how I found 
Mr. Dobbin, for I am sure I cannot. I 
found myself landed in a snow-drift — 
I suppose there was a platform under 
it, but I never got so far — with three 
other women. The three women had 
on waterproofs; I had on a water- 
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proof. There were four men and a 
half, as nearly as I could judge, in 
slouched hats, to be seen in or about 
the little crazy station. One man, one 
of the whole ones, was a ticketed offi- 
cial of some kind ; the other two were 
lounging against the station walls, mak- 
ing a spittoon of my snow-drift; the 
half-man was standing with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Was you lookin’ for anybody in 
partikkelar?” said one of the water- 
proofs, thoughtfully, or curiously, as I 
stood dismally regarding the prospect. 

“Thank you. Yes. Can tell 
me if Mr. Do—” 


’ 


you 
“obbins,” said the half-man at this 
juncture, “ Bangs ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ New parson ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ That’s the talk!” said Mr. Dob- 
bins. “ Step right round here, ma’am !” 

“Right round here,” brought us up 
against an old buggy sleigh, and an old 
horse with patient ears. “Hold on a 
spell,” said Mr. Dobbins, “Ill put ye 
in.” 

Now Mr. Dobbins was not, as I have 
intimated, a large man. Whether he 
were actually a dwarf, or whether he 
only got so far and stopped, I never 
satisfactorily discovered. But at all 
events, I could have “ put” Mr. Dob- 
bins into anything twice as comforta- 
bly as I could support the reversal of 
the process ; to say nothing of the fact 
that the ascent of a sleigh is not at 
most a superhuman undertaking. How- 
ever, not wishing to wound his feelings, 
I submitted to the situation, and Mr. 
Dobbins handed me in and tucked me 
up, with consummate gallantry. I men- 
tion this circumstance, not because I 
was prepared for, or expected, or de- 
manded, in my ministerial capacity, any 
peculiar deference to my sex, but be- 
cause it is indicative of the treatment 
which, throughout my ministerial expe- 
rience, I received. 
“ Comfortable?” asked Mr. Dob- 
bins after a pause, as we turned our 
faces eastward, towards a lonely land- 
scape of billowy gray and white, and in 
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the jaws of the storm ; “’cause there ’s 
four miles and three quarters of this. 
Tough for a lady.” 

I assured him that I was quite com- 
fortable, and that if 
tough for a lady, I was too. 
said Mr. Dobbins. 

Another pause followed, after which 
Mr. 


following : 


1 


the weather were 


“You don’t 


Dobbins delivered himself of the 

‘Been at the trace long? 

Not long.” 
“Did n’t expect it, you know” 

fidentialls Not 

Never thought on ’t.” 


“ Of preaching ? 
(con- 
mm * 


such a young un. 


Not feeling called upon to make any 
reply to this, I 


made and we 


} 


none 
none, 


braved in silence the 


mountain wind that wellnigh swept the 
sleigh over. 


buggy 


- Nor So rood lookin’, | 


’ said 
Mr. Dobbins, when we had ridden per- 
haps half a mile. 

This was discoura 
Madchen scientifically smiling, of the 
Rev. Dr. Z. Z. Zangrow d 


biously drum- 


sionary Society shaking 
ed distinctly by 


me, in 
whirlpool over Mr. Dobbins’s 

Were my professional prospects to be 
gnawed at the roots by a dispensation 
of Providence for which I was, it would 
be admitted by the most prejudiced, 
Were 
never 


] 
i 
] 
i 


not in the accountable ? 
the 
young and “ 

I did 


tion, 


ast 
Universalist clergywomen 
good lookin’ : 

not ask Mr. Dobbins the ques- 
but his next burst of eloquence 
struck athwart it thus : — 


“ Had 


Spiritooalist and sech. There’s them as 


‘em see ; 


here in spots, ye ; 
thinks ’t ain’t scriptooral in women folks 


to hev a hand in the business, noway. 
Then ag’in there’s them as feels very 
like the chap whose wife took to beatin’ 
of him; ‘It amuses her, and it don’t 
hurt me.’ Howsomever, there’s them 
as jest as lieves go to meetin’ as not, 
when goin’ 


and 


else 
her baby, her 
husband he sat with his head ag’in the 
door, and held it.” 


To these consoling observations Mr. 


there ’s nothin’ on. 


Last one brought 


great guips ol 


A vision of 


Woman's Pulpit. 


Dobbins added, I believe, but two oth- 


ers in the course of our four miles 


and three quarters’ drive ; these were 
equally cheering : — 

“S’pose you know you’re ticketed 
to Samphiry’s.” 

I was obliged to admit that I had 
never so much as heard a rumor of the 
existence of Samphiry. 

“Cousin of mine,” explained Mr. 
Dobbins, “ Chil- 
dren got the mumps down to her place. 
Six on ’em.” 

It will that Mr. 


Dobbins dropped ‘me in the drifts about 


on the mother’s side. 


be readi inferred 


Samphiry’s front door, in a subdued 


state of mind. Samphiry greeted me 


with a sad smile. She was a little yel- 
low woman in a red calico apron. Six 
children, in various picturesque stages 
of the disease which Mr. Dobbins had 
specified, hung about her. 

* Law 


me, chi said Sampbhiry, 


when she had me in by the fire, 
P] hat and cloak, and 
full i the d daylight 


g 
and living fireli I 


taken my dri 
turned me } ) 
“Why, I don’t be- 
lieve you ’re two year older than Mary 
Ann!” 

Mary Ann, an overgrown child of 
perhaps seventeen, in short dresses 
buttoned up behind, sat with her mouth 
open, and looked at me during the ex- 
pression of this encouraging compari- 
son. 

I assumed my severest ministerial 
gravity and silence, but my heart was 
sinking. 

I had salt-pork and barley bread for 
supper, and went to bed in a room 
hair all 
night, where I wrapped it around my 


of diphtheria. 


where the ice stood on my 


preventive 
' 


I was prepared 


throat as a 
for hardship, however, 
and bore these little physical inconven- 
iences bravely ; but when one of Mary 
Ann’s brothers, somewhere in the ex- 
tremely small editions, cried aloud from 
midnight to five A. M., and Samphiry 
apologized for the disturbance the next 
“__ Hope you 
was n’t kept awake last night, I’m sure. 


morning on this wise: 


They generally cry for a night or two 
before they get through with it. If 
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a man-minister now, I 


I should have dared to 


keep of you, with mumps 
but it’s so different with 
got 


babies ; 


woman ; e's so much more 


fellow I thought you 
would n —I confess that my 
‘deeper than ever 


For about ten min- 


heart d did 
plumm«e 
been in Her- 
New Veal- 


have 

lls than in 
ng the Gospel. 
from this brief state of 


despair, | remembrance 


my now near-approaching profes- 


sional d l aes a hot breakfast 


(of salt k barley bread), I retired 


to my prepare my mind 


appropriately for my morning’s dis- 
course 

7 broken 
and 
at each other. 

-d haug hty he 
gold. 

» of awful fissures and 
the 


h they held. 


and 


sun the 


ids out 
Outlines 


line and 


rough mass of 
Little 
fright- 


then a 


over these, 


; now and 


row black teeth snapped 


them them struggle 
and sink nore relent- 


power ol 


was the 
less, the way, 5 or the 
sigh were difficult choosing. 
I, prey preach first 


mon, and feeling in 


my ser- 


myself (I hope) 
the st smallness of the very 
not try to 


I could only stand at my win- 


valley of humiliation, did 


choose. 
dow and softly say, “‘ Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, Tuovu art.” 

whether Mary Ann 
she appeared at 
“ shaving-water,” 
transfixed in the 
with 


I do not know 
heard me, but when 
i h my 

irlet, 
her mouth 
for the mistake, 


room, 
open, urdon 
but “she ’d kinder used to it with 


the last minister, and never thought 
till she opened the door and see my 
I continued, 
le enthusiasm : — 
grand sight, 


XXVI. — NO. 


crinoline on the chair!’ 
with a ¢ 


“That is a 


ent 
my dear, 


a 
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over there. It ought to make one very 
good, | think, to live in the face of such 
hills as those.” 

” said Mary 


coming and gaping over my shoulder. 


“] want to know! Ann, 


“Why, I get as used to em as | do to 
washing-day ! ” 

I had extempore 
preaching as best adapted to the needs 


decided upon 


of my probable audience, and, with my 


icy hands in the warm “ water” 
and my eyes on the icy hills, was doing 
some rambling ibout the 


Lord’s messages and messengers, —a 


shaving 
thinking 


subject which the color and dazzle and 
the had t 
my but dering, 
of introduction, 
secondly, a, b, c, d, 


delight of morning yuched 


highly to won 
through 
firstly, 


fancy ; 
my slicing 
ynclu- 
the rural tenement in which we 


and « 
sion, if 
should 
bell, or 
which could be 


worship possessed a dinner- 
a gong, or anything of that sort, 


+ 


used as sumn to 


assemble, and if it were not quite time 


10NS 


to hear the sound, when premid An n a 
troduced herself upon the 
that Mr. 
my pleasure down stairs. 


rain, 
Dobbins awaited 


scene ag 
to signify 
Somewhat 
confused by this sudden announcement, 


I seized my Bible and my hat, and pre- 
sented myself promptly 
Mr. 


“ Rested yet : 


but palpitating. 


“ Morning,” said Dobbins, with 
a pleasant smile. 
I thanked 
“cs You 
“ Wal, come over to say that 


meetin’ ’s gin up for to-day.” 


him, and was quite r ated. 
don’t ! 
you see I 


said Mr. Dobbins. 


“Given up!” 
“Wal, 
heft of 


seein’ it 


Ye see there’s such a 
snow, and no paths broke, and 
was a 


yes. 
gal as was 
me and the 
thought she’d 


goin’ to 
other deacon we 
her feet 
*greed we would n't 
glad 


yes- 


preach, 
get wet, or 
suthin’, and so we 
ring the bell! 
to be let off, after travellin’ all day 
terday, too!” 

I looked at Mr. Dobbins. Mr. 
bins looked at me. There was a pause. 

“Will your paths be broken out by 
night?” I asked, with 
at self-control. 

“Wal, yes. 
well.” 


Thought ye ’d be 


Dob- 


a terrible effort 


In spots ; yes; middlin’ 
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« Will my audience be afraid of wet- 
ting their feet, after the paths are bro- 
ken?” 

“ Bless you, no!” said Mr. Dobbins, 
staring, “* they ’re used to ’t.” 

“ Then you will please to appoint an 
evening service, and ring your bell at 
I shall be 
there, and shall preach, if there is no 
the sexton to hear me. And 
next Sabbath you will oblige me by pro- 


half past six precisely. 


, 
but 


one 
ceeding with the regular services, what- 
ever the weather, without 
anxiety for my feet.” 

“If you was n’t a minister, I should 
say you was spunky,” said Mr. Dob- 
bins, thoughtfully. He 


the least 


regarded me 
moments with disturbed in- 
terest, blindly suspicious that some- 


for some 


body was offended, but whether pastor 
or parishioner he could not make out. 
He was still undecided, when he took 
to his hat, and J to my “own sweet 
thoughts.” 

This incident vitally affected my pro- 
gramme for the day. 


but it was stimulative. 


It was harrowing, 
There was the 
The 


the stake was upon me. I 


inspiration of the rack about it. 
animus of 
could die, but I would not surrender. 
I would gain the respect of my parish- 
ioners, whether — well, yes — whether 
I gained their souls or not; I not 


b 


ashamed to say it 


am 


now, parily because 
h 
h 


of the true, single, gnawing hunger for 
usefulness for usefulness’ sake, and for 
higher than usefulness’ sake, which 
came to me afterwards, and which, you 
remember, is all left out for the Sun- 
day magazines ; partly because the ac- 
] 


quisition of my people’s respect was a 


necessary antecedent to that of their 
salvation. 

So by help of a fire which I cajoled 
from Samphiry, and the shaving-water 
which was warmer than the fire, I con- 
trived to employ the remainder of the 
Sabbath in putting my first sermon upon 
paper. 

The bell rang, as I had directed, at 
half past six. It did not occur to me 
at the time that it sounded less like a 
dinner-gong than a church-bell of aver- 
age size and respectability. I and my 
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sermon were both quite ready for it, 
and I tramped off bravely (in my rub- 
ber boots), with Mary Ann as my guide, 
through the drifted and drifting paths 
Once more, for the benefit of my sex, 
I may be permitted 

I wore a 


to mention that 
very plain street suit of 
black, 0 crimps, a white collar of linen, 
and a black tie; and that I retained 
my outside garment —a loose sack — 
in the pulpit. 

“ Here we are,” said Mary Ann, as I 
floundered up half blinded from the 
depths of a three-feet drift. Here we 
were If Mary Ann had not 
been with me I should have sat down 
in the drift, and — no, I do not think I 
should have cried, but I should have 
gasped a little. Why I should have 
been horribly unprepared for the sight 


indeed. 


of a commodious white church, with a 


steeple, and a belfry and stone steps, 


and people going up the steps in the 
latest frill and the stove-pipe hat, the 
reader who has ever tried to patronize 


an American seamstress, or give or- 


ders to an American servant, or ask 


an American mechanic if sees a 
i citi- 
but 


re could 


newspaper, must explain. The 
ht be heath 


they were Yankees ; what 


zens of Storm mig en, 


be said? Sentence a Yankee into the 
Sahara for life, and out of 


} 


would 


Desert of 


the “ sandwiches there ” he con- 
trive means to live like “ other folks.” 
‘ae 
in the 


drift, but went on, with meeting-house 


However, I did not sit down 


and worshippers all in an unnatural 


light like ures, and sat 
g 2g 


stereoscopic fi 


down in the pulpit; a course of con- 


duct which had at least one advantage, 
— it saved me a cold. 

Mr. 
met 
Jiict re | : ] — rt . 
ducted me, with much respect, u 
pulpit stairs. When he 
moved my hat and intrenched my beat- 


Dobbins, it should be noted, 


me at the church door, and con- 


left me, I re- 
ing heart behind a hymn-book. 


It will be 
was not unpractised in Sabbath-school 


understood that, while I 


teaching, mission prayer-meeting ex- 
hortation, “ remarks ” at sewing-schools, 
and other like avenues of relig 
fluence, of the kind considered suitable 


ious in- 
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for my sex, I had never engaged in 
anything which could be denominated 
public speech ; and that, when the clear 
clang of the bell hushed suddenly, and 
the pause on the faces of my audience 
—there may have been forty of them 
— warned me that my hour had come, 
I was in no wise more ready to meet it 
than any Miss A, B, or C, who would 
be content to employ life in making 
sofa-pillows, but would be quite safe 
from putting it to the oztré purpose of 
making sermons. 

So I got through my introductory 
exercises with a grim desperation, and 
made haste to my sermon. Once with 
the manuscript in my hands, I drew 
breath. Once having looked my au- 
dience fairly in the eye, I was prepared 
to conquer or be 
There 


between us. 


conquered by it. 
be no half-way work 
So I held up my head 
and did my best. 

The criticism of that sermon would 
be, I suspect, a choice morning’s work 
for any professor of homiletics in the 
country. Its numer- 

is and startling; its introduction oc- 
curred just where I thought it would 

best, and its conclusion was 
adjusted to the clock. I reasoned of 
righteousness and judgment to come, 
in learned phrase. Theology and 
and zodlogy, 
d botany, were impressed lib- 
I quoted Sir 
Hamilton, Strauss, Aristotle, 
I toyed with the 
names of Schleiermacher and Coperni- 
I played battledoor and shuttle- 
cock witl ’ of Hegel and 
Hobbes. As nearly as I can recollect, 
that sermon was a hash of literature 
in five syllables, with a seasoning of 
astronomy and Adam. 
I had the satisfaction of knowing, 
ven I read as modestly, reverently, 
and as much like an unanointed church- 
member as I knew how, a biblical 
benediction, and sat down again on 
the pulpit cushions, that if I had not 


preac! 


dued 


14 
should 


divisions were 


Ol 
OU 


sound 


yhysics, 


exegesis 


into its pages. 


iberal allowance. 


cus. 


“ views’ 


wl 


ed the Gospel, I had at least sub- 
the church-going population of 
Storm. 
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Certain rough-looking fellows, upon 
whom I had had my eye since they came 
in, — there were several of them, grimy 
and glum, with keen eyes; men who 
read Tom Paine, you would say, 
and had come in “to see the fun,” — 
while I must admit that they neither 
wept nor prayed, left the house in a 
respectful, stupid way that was encour- 
aging. 

“You gin it tous!” said Mr. Dob- 
bins, enthusiastically. ‘ Folks is all 
upsot about ye. That there was an 
eloquent discourse, marm. Why, they 
don’t see but ye know jest as much as 
if ye was n’t a woman!” 

And when I touched Mary Ann upon 
the shoulder to bring her home, I found 
her sitting motionless, not quite stran- 
gled stiff. She had made such a cavern 
of her mouth, during my impassioned 
peroration, that an irreligious boy some- 
where within good aim had snapped an 
India-rubber ball into it, which had un- 
fortunately stuck. 

Before night, I had reason to feel as- 
sured from many sources that I had 
“made a hit” in my corner of New 
Vealshire. But before night I had 
locked myself into the cool and dark, 
and said, as was said of the Charge 
of the Six Hundred: “It is magnifi- 
cent; but it is not war!” 

But this is where the Sunday part of 
my story comes in again, so it is of no 
consequence to us. Suffice it to say that 
I immediately appointed a little prayer- 
meeting, very much after the manner of 
the ideal for the following 
Wednesday night, in the school-house, 
with a little table, and a tallow candle, 
too. The night was clear, and the room 
packed. The men who read Tom 
Paine were there. There were some 
old people present who lived out of 
walking distance of the church. There 
were a few young mothers with very 
quiet children. I succeeded in partially 
ventilating the room, and chanced on 
a couple of familiar hymns. It needed 
only a quiet voice to fill and command 
the quiet place. I felt very much like 
a woman, quite enough like a lady, a 
little, I hope, like a Christian too. 


service, 
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Like the old Greek sages, I “was 

not in haste to speak; I sa 

which I had 

yeople 
| 


d only that 
resolved to say.” The 
listened to me 


felt the 
| 


, and prayed as 
better for My meet- 


f cess and 


full of su my heart 

my narrative, 

mpathy with 

Mother 

] story ’s just be- 
hy, “now, my story ’s done.” 

‘Ce n’est pas la victoire iis le com- 

i i uitable for autobio- 


graphical aterial, as to “make the 


happine¢ ss of noble hearts 
From the time of that little Wednes- 
Storm 
the bet- 
triumph and joy can 
hold. My people respected me first 
loved me afterwards. I taught 
them a little, and they taught me a 


ig meeting my life in 
was a triumph and a joy, in all 
ter meanings that 
rere 


and 
eal. I brightened a few weeks 
dulled, drowsy, dejected life: 
they will gild years of mine. 
I desire especially to record that all 
sense of personal embarrassment and 
incongruity to the work rapidly left me. 
My people at once never remembered 
and never forgot that I was a woman. 
The rudest of the readers of the “ Age 
of Reason” tipped his hat to me, and 
read “ Ecce Homo” to gratify me, and 
after that the Gospel of John to gratify 
himself. 
read a 
plain-spoken but carefully written ser- 


Every Sabbath morning I 
mon, which cost me perhaps three days 
of brain-labor. Every Sabbath after- 
noon I talked of this and that, accord- 


ing to 


audience. 
sat in the 


the weather and the 


Every Wednesday night | 
l 


~ 


school-house, behin¢ 


} 


the little table and 
the tallow candle, with the old 


people and 
and the hush, and 
the familiar hymns, and lines of hungry 
faces 


the young mothers, 


down before me that made my 
heart ache at one look and bound at the 
next. It used to seem to me that the 
mountains had rather starved than fed 
them. They were pinched, compressed, 
shut-down, shut-in faces. All their pos- 
sibilities and developments of evil were 
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those of the dwarf, not of the giant. 
They were like the poor little Chinese 
monsters, moulded from birth in pitch- 
ers and vases; all the crevices and 
contortions of life they filled, stupidly. 
Whether it was because, as Mary Ann 
said, they “ got as used to the mountains 
as they did to washing-day,” and the pro- 
ess of blunting to one grandeur dulled 
to all others, I can only conjecture; 
New Vealshire experi- 
the tem] tations to 


his my 
ime: 


evil of the city of 


ence convincec 
Paris will bear no 


comparison to those of the grandest 


solitude It is in 
that the 
immortal 
life. Norisks equal those of ignorance. 


that God ever made. 
repression, not in extension, 


we lisease lies to an 


Daniel Webster may or may not escape 
the moral shipwrecks of life, but what 
chance has an idiot beside him ? 

“JTt’s enough to make a man wish 
he ’d been born 
and 


Jaa 
me one day. 


a horse in a treadmill 
it!” said Happen to 
Happen was a poor fel- 
low on whom I 


done with 
made my first “ parish 
call”; and I made a great many be- 
tween Sunday and Sunday. He lived 
at the end 
of an inexpressible mountain road, in a 


five miles out of the village, 


gully which lifted a pinched, purple face 
I made, 
with difficulty, a riding-skirt out of my 


to the great Harmonia Range. 


waterproof, and three miles an hour 
out of Mr. Dobbins’s horse, and got 
to him. 

The road crawled up a hill into his 
little low brown 


stopped. 


and there 
Here he had “farmed it, 
man and boy,” till the smoke of Vir- 
ginia battles puffed over the hills into 


shanty, 


his straightforward brown young eyes. 

“So I up and into it, marm, two 
years on’t tough; then back again to 
my hoe and my wife and my baby, to 
say nothing of the old lady, — you see 
her through the door there, bedridden 
this dozen year, — and never a grain of 
salt too much for our porridge, I can 
tell ye; when one day I’m out to cut 
and chop, ten mile deep in the furrest, 
—alon’ too, —and first I know I’m hit 
and down with the trunk of a great 
hickory lyin’ smash ! along this here leg 
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Suffer? Well; it was a day and a half 


before they found me; and another half- 


day afore you can get the nighest doc- 
», over to East Storm. Well, 

1 his best by me, but meb- 
it know no more how to set 
you do. He vowed there 
Fracture ! 
So he ties 


cture there. 
his eyes. 
a tumbler of suthin’, 


ed? Yes. 


this soiy — yes. Like- 


Been here 


bless you, yes! My 
the farm 


and the baby 
and the old lady and me. Sometimes 


we have o meals a and 
we don’t. W 


day, again 
hen you come to think as 
your nig t neighbor ’s five mile off, 


winter-time, — why, I 


and that can 
from my sofy six feet of 


snow drifted across that there road to 


town, nd nought but one woman in 
1 


gunshot of you, able to stir for you if 


you Sstarv 


now, mar; 


why, you feel, sometimes, 
in’ your pardon, you 
here ’s summer-folks 
] 


comes riding by to 


see them t ;, — and kind enough 
that 
a-talk- 


to me son 
for ’em,—and I 


ing and ch 


’em is, Ill say 


hear them 
uttering among themselves, 
about ‘tl erand 
‘The d- sight,’ 


my sofy 


sight,’ says they. 


says I; for I lie on 


look over their heads, 
marm, at rs they never see, — lines 
over 
s-cross like prison grates. 
mebbe of and 
and They 

1 chance to the hospital 
I hain’t 
I’ve hopes to go and 


and bars 
hot, and 
Which 

| 


lookin’ so | 


Harmonia, red- 


comes 


layin’ 
fanciful. 

say, I’d stand 
to New York or Boston, mebbe. 
gin it up yet. 


1 


try my luck some day. But I suppose 


it costs a sight. And my wife, she’s 


} 


set her heart on the leg’s coming to of 


we hang along. Some- 
times folks send me down books and 
magazines and such like. I got short 
, li and the 
every word, from ‘In 
ing’ to ‘ Amen.’ 


his winter read 
= }, « 
tnrough ; 
It’s quite 
tle story-book, too. True? 
y about that. Most stories 


true. I s’pose if I wasa 
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parson, and a woman into the bargain, 
I should think so.” 

Among my other parochial discover- 
ies, I learned one day, to my exceeding 
surprise, that Samphiry—who had 
been reticent on her family affairs — 
was the widow of one of my predeces- 

She had married him when she 
young and 
young and an 


sors. 
was and he 


bitious, —“ Fond of 


pretty, was 
his 
book, my dear,” she said, as if she had 
been talking of some dead child, “ but 
slow in speech, like Aaron of old. And 
three hundred and fifty dollars 
tight living for a 
And his heart ran out, and his people, 
and maybe his sermons, too. 


was 
family like ours. 


So the 
salary kept a-dropping off, twenty-five 
dollars at a time, and he could n’t take 
a newspaper, besides selling the library 
And so he 
sick and took to farming 


mostly for doctor’s bills. 
grew old and 
tized 
babies and prayed with sick folks free 


here, without the salary, and bay 


and willing, and never bore anybody a 
grudge. So he died year before last, 
and half the valley turned out to bury 
him. But that didn’t help it any, and 
I know you ’d never guess me to be 
a minister’s widow, as well as you do, 
my dear. 
tened in. 


I’m all washed out and flat- 

And I icate my 
one of them. If you’ll be- 
I don’t know enough to tell 
when they talk bad grammar half the 
time, and I’d about as lieves they’d 
eat with their knives as not. If they 
get anything to eat, it’s all I’ve got 
heart to care. 


can’t ec 
~hildre 
cnilaren, 
lieve it, 


I’ve got an aunt down 
in Massachusetts, but it’s such a piece 
of work to get there. 
shall and die here, and I don’t 
know but it ’s just as well.” 

What a life it was! 
so crude, so 


So I suppose we 
live 


I felt so young, 
and 
beside it, that I gave out that night, at 


blessed bewildered 
evening prayers, and asked Samphiry 
to “lead” But I 
felt no older, no more finished, no less 


for herself and me. 


blessed or bewildered, when she had 
done so. 

I should not neglect to mention that 
I conducted several funerals 
was in Storm. 


while I 
I did not know how, 
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but I knew how to be sorry, which 
seemed to answer the same purpose ; 
at least they sought me out for the 
object from far and near. On one occa- 
sion I was visited by a distant neigh- 
bor, with the request that I would bury 
his wife. I happened to know that the 
dead woman had been once a member 
of the Methodist church in East Storm, 
whose pastor was alive, active, and a 
man. 





“Would it not be more suit 
“ at 


able,” I 
therefore least more 
agreeable to the feelings of Brother 
Hand, if you were to ask him to con- 


suggested, 


duct either the whole or a part of the 
service ge 

“Waal, ye see, marm,” urged the 
widower, “ the cops was partikelar sot 
on hevin’ you, and as long as I prom- 
ised her afore she drawed her last that 
you should conduct the business, I 
think we ’d better perceed without any 
reference to Brother Hand. I’ve been 
thinking of it over, and I come to the 
conclusion that he couldn’t take of- 
fence on so slight an occasion !” 
I had 


people of Storm, und 


ministered 






“on trial 
bed by 


Dr. Zangrow, who, I suspect, was in 


Rev. 





private communication of sort 


with Mr. Dobbins, for a month,—a 


some 





month of pouting, spring weather, and 


long, lazy walks for thinking, and brisk, 


bright ones for doing ; of growing quite 
j 


fond of salt-pork and barley bread ; of 





calling on old, bedridden women, and 


hunting up neglected girls, and keeping 
one eye on my Tom Paine friends ; of 
preaching and practising, of hoping and 
doubting, of struggling and succeeding, 
of finding my heart and hands and head 


as full as life could hold; of feeling 
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that there was a place for me in the 
earnest world, and that I was in my 
place; of feeling thankful every day 
and hour that my womanhood and my 
work had hit and fitted; of a great 
many other things which I have agreed 
not to mention here, — when one night 
the stage brought me a letter which 
ran: — 
Hercutes, April 28, 18—. 


My DEAR :—I have the measles. 


MADCHEN. 
Did ever a woman try to do 


any- 


thing, that some of the children did not 


have the measles ? 
I felt that fate was stronger than I. 


head 


I bowed my submissively, and 
»ome 
of the people came in a little knot that 


night to say good by. 


packed my valise shockingly. 





The women 
cried and the men shook hands hard. 
It was very pleasant and very heart- 
breaking. 


; 


that, once 


I felt a dismal foreboding 
in the clutches of Hercules 
and Madchen, I should never see their 


dull, dear faces again. I left my sorrow 








and my Jeremy Taylor for Happen, 





and my rubber-boots for Samphiry. 
I tucked the lace collar and the spare 
paper of hairpins into Mary Ann’s 


upper drawer. I begged Mr. Dobbins’s 


acceptance of Barnes on Matthew, 


with the request that he would start a 
Sunday school. 

In the gray of the early morning the 
patient horse trotted 
lightened valise and heavy heart, to the 

When I turned my head 


me over, with 
crazy station. 
for a farewell look at my parish, the aw- 
ful hills were crossed with Happen’s red- 
hot bars, and Mary Ann, with her mouth 
open, stood in her mother’s crumbling 
door. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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3IBRACTE. 
N the first of these papers I de- 

scribed some of the outside appear- 
ances of what is going forward on the 
summit of Mount Beuvray, where a 


determined enthusiastic antiquary 


has spent several summers, and 


bank-notes 


many 
also, in the study of Gaulish 
During my stay at his en- 
campment, one night, when it was late 


enough for us 


antiquity. 


to be sure of uninter- 
the workmen 
ir narrow huts, or had 


ir families in the valley, 


rupted hours, — when 


were asl 





caescencdec to the 


lly 


and all picnic parties had returned to the 


places whence they came, —I begged 


M. Bulliot to 





give me a succinct ac- 
count of the great Bibracte controver- 
sy. It was, of course, more interest- 
ng to me, as I heard it at midnight in 
the mp itself, surrounded by Celtic 


remains just recently disinterred, and 
on the summit of that hill of refuge 
whose fortifications I had followed 
through forest and broom, than it is 


ik star ¢ ] 2» thr 
likely to be tor 
Atlantic; but 


} li¢ - 
leges of liter 


ders beyond the broad 
it is one of the best privi- 
iture to bring many minds 
n with that of the writer, and 
an author may, 


into unis 
without presumption, 
count upon interesting others if only he 
has been really interested himself. 

yi gent person, however little 
of an antiquarian, would have felt inter- 
ested in my place. 





Any intelli 
My host had given, 
year after year, such genuine and unde- 
niable proofs of devotion to his great 
enterprise, that it was not possible to 
listen to him without attention. La- 
bors pursued solely for the increase 
of the world’s knowledge, without any 
selfish aim beyond the noble desire to 
name attached to a discov- 
ery, — labors pursued, too, in all but un- 


see one’s 


broken silence, without self-assertion, 
without the least evidence of vanity, 
in patient persistence against calumny, 


against unceasing efforts to make them 
appear futile and of no account, — labors 
such as these give weight to a man’s 
words. And I did not come altogether 
unprepared. I had heard the other 
side first, especially the constant reas- 
sertion of the falsehood that M. Bulliot 
had found nothing on the Beuvray, ex- 
cept the walls of a few cottages. For 
even now, when antiquities have been 
found upon the Beuvray J/éterally by 
cart-loads, it is still repeated in the 
neighborhood that nothing has been 
discovered there. 

The point of the controversy is, 
whether the Celtic Bibracte of Casar 
was situated at the top of Mount 
Beuvray or on the site afterwards oc- 
cupied by Augustodunum, the modern 
Autun. 

This controversy has raged in the 
neighborhood for many years, and if 
the reader will only imagine a similar 
controversy in his own neighborhood, 
causing every man to imply, more or 
less politely, that his neighbor was 
something lower than an idiot, he will 
at once realize the chronic local disturb- 
ance which has resulted from it. The 
quarrel has become of national impor- 
since the Emperor Napoleon 
took a part in it, and sided with M. 
Bulliot. His Majesty has received 
many an envenomed letter on the sub- 
ject since the publication of the Ve de 
César, but as he never reads any let- 
ters himself except such as are at the 
same time very short, and written in a 
big, legible hand, with sufficient spaces 
between the lines, it is likely that one 
of his secretaries received the brunt of 
these attacks. 

The passage in the Emperor’s Life 
of Czsar which clearly committed 
him to M. Bulliot’s party is the follow- 
ing note (Vol. II. p. 59), which stands 
opposite to one of the beautiful maps 
with which the work is_ enriched. 


is 


tance 
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Even the map itself committed him, for 


there the line of march of the Roman 


army is so traced, that, by an inevitable 


deduction (supposing this line of march 
to be the true one) Bibrate cannot have 


been at Autun. But in the map pre- 


ceding this one, the “ General Map 
of the Campaign of the Year 696,” Bi- 
bracte is positively fixed upon the 
Beuvray. Here is the note in ques- 
tion : — 


“It is generally admitt 
l the 


stood upon 





site of un, on 


account of the inscrij tion found in this 
latt city in the seventeenth century, 


served in the ca 





and pr inet of antiqui- 
ties at the Imperi Library Another 
opinion, wh h i len tifies Bibracte with 





the Mount Beuvray (a hill of great ex- 
tent, thirteen kilometres to the west of 
Autun) had, however, found, long ago, 


It may be observed, 


Gal 


porters. 


a few 
in the first place, that the ils select- 


ed for the sites of their cities, when 
they were able to do so, places difficult 


of access ; countri 
steep hei 


in hilly s they chose 
Gergo- 


in flat 


gehts (as, for example, 





via, Alesia, Uxellodununm, etc.) ; 
countries they chose lands surrounded 
by marshes (as Avaricum). The A&dni, 
consequently, would not have built 
their principal town on the site of 
1, situated at the foot of the hills. 
It used to be thought that a table-land 
as high as that of the Mount Beuvray 


10 metres al 


its Summit 1s 
1 
t 
I 


nid } } 
could not ive been occu 





sity. And yet the ex eight 


or ten roa ls, his table- 


land, abandoned for so many centu- 
ries, and of which some are in quite a 
surprising state of preservation, ought 
to have led to an opposite conclusion. 


itions lea 


| that recent 
ibout the 


Let us ack 
no doubt 


excay ve 





matter. They have 





brought to light, over an extent of 240 
acres, foundations of Gaulish walls, 
some round and some square, mosaics, 


found walls, 


gateways, 


of Gallo- Roman 


chiselled 


ions 





stones, heaps 


tiles, amapherss in prodigious quantities, 
a semicircular theatre, etc. In short, 
everything leads us to place Bibracte 


on the striking 


Mount Beuvray ; the 
y; 
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of 


resemblance between the two names, 


the designation of dpovpiov, which 
Strat gives to Bibracte, and even the 
vague and persistent tradition which, 
reig r amongst the inhabitants of 





the district, makes the Mount Beuvray 











a venerated centre.” 

The fatality in this controversy is, 
that not one ancient au uses a 
phrase or an — ch can 
real be held to 1 For in- 
stance, there is th cdpovproy of 
Strabo, which had a general s se, cil- 
ad wv 4 town, and a special sense, 
ji rt If Strabo used it in this 
special sense, the point in dispute 
would be settled beyor ri stion, but 
ther sno to prove that he 
ind A o t inum might have been 
a povpiov accor ing to the non Sp ial- 








] 
It has been observed, however, that 
Strabo used the word wéXts to designate 
such a town as Chalons, for instance, 
reserving dpovpeov for the Gaulish for- 
tresses; and with reference to t si- 
lence the | d- 
scape I dded 
that he nt, 
that of te from his 
line of march when pursuing the Hel- 


vetii. 
Into all the discussion about that 


line of march it is impossible for me to 
enter. The dispute is simply inter- 
minable, and can have little interest 
for readers who are not familiar with 
the localities. But itis worth mention- 
ing, as an additional instance of the cu- 


rious way in which modern investigation 


often finds the solution of a difficulty 


to be dependent upon something with 
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>no connection 
: 


other day the 

sar landed on the coast 
was settled by some obser- 
de, made by order of 
the 


Just in the 


at the request of 
iquaries.* 


could be ascertainec 


what was the 


1 
line of 
l 


. : = 
(zsar as he followec 
, 141 
. it would be easy to choose 


14] 
ind the 


Beuvray as the 
For 
hold of 


eighteen 


sibracte of the Gauls. 
strong 

of march, 

to seek provisions 

esar expressly says that 
Was not greater (7l0# am- 
is passuum XVIII. aberat). 
ven in the 
the 


e question, for the Beu- 


march gi 


ne of 

of Cesar be true 
| from it by the distance 
not 


yman miles off, but thirty- 


. } » 
sar, wnereas 


Autun is 


of 


er more light on the ques- 


ex ere is, 


ivations, th 


no inscriptions have been 
thing absolutely deci- 


IS nt 


o further 


he fourth 


d on the 


ascertain what 


lay when ( 


1 the « 
21f very much or 


Antiquaries, experiments were made, 


ed that at the time specified the tide 
Czsar’s landing took 
tion of Hythe,’’ — Eart STANHOPE, 


1 therefore 
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The excavations on Mount Beu- 
prove undeniably that a great 


sive. 
vray 
Gaulis] this 
city was most probably Bibracte ; but if 
denies that this was Bibracte, 


1 city existed there, and 
any one 
he cannot be compelled to 


On the 


renounce 


his other hand, no 
Gaulish remains are ever found at Au- 


tun, and 


opinion. 


the recent construction of a 
the 
site of the Roman city, and which has 


railway which traverses 


necessitated a deep cutting in the heart 
of it, has brought the 


No vestige of 


Strongest nega- 


tive evidence. unything 
anterior to the Roman period has been 
the 


discovered there. The streets of 


Roman town were as as the 


squares of a chess-board, square 


blocks of buildings measuring one hun- 


dred and seven metres on each side. 
fa Gaulish city had existed there be- 
fore, it is believed by the advocates of 
of 
ive been 
found in the railway cutting, and that 
of 


at a glance by any one who has had the 


the Beuvray theory that some trace 
} 


Gaulish construction would 


kind construction is recognizable 
opportunity of studying it. 

It is unnecessary, in a paper of this 
kind, to pursue this quarrel of antiqua- 
ries any further. The question cannot 
in less 


tne me wouk 


be discussed in full detail 


than 
a volume, and l 


be 
— — ant 
one that only an anti 


tiquary acquainted 


an an- 
calities, 


Ww! 


would have the patience to read 


through. The present writer has made 
himself acquainted with the arguments 
e to the 
that the Emperor and M. 


Bulliot are most probably r 


sides, and has 


both 
] 
i 


on come 


conclusion 
ight in put- 
ting the Gaulish city on the hill-top, 
but that all that is clearly proved is 
the existence of an important Celtic 
After 
fix Bi 


WI 


aul, 
} 


oppidum there. since the 


Emperor had to wracte some- 


where, he did right to place it on the 


most probable site, even if the evidence 
in favor of that site were not absolutely 
I believe that the city of 


conclusive. 
Bibracte was situated on the summit of 
the Beuvray, but I Axzow that the hill 
was a Celtic place of strength. The 
evidence of this latter fact is abundant 
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and incontestable, and of itself it goes 


a long way towards proving the rest. 
For if we admit the Emperor’s suppo- 
sition, that Gaul in the time of Cesar, 


— the whole of Gaul, — did not contain 
more than eight millions of inhabitants, 
how improbable it is that two towns of 
importance would be so near each other 
as the Beuvray and Augustodunum ! 
Even in the France of the present day, 
with its forty millions, towns of any 
consequence are considerably isolated : 
Autun is sixty kilometres from Chalons 
Nevers, and the 


and a hundred from 


distances between the great Celtic 


greater. 
M. Bulliot’s 


strongholds were much 


The personal history of 


discoveries is as follows: 
of course, by reading wha 
a: ; : 

nis prececessors, h 
' 


the 


id had 
First of 


Coquille, author of 


subject. 


in the time 
of Henry III. of France, and Guy Co- 


saaill 
quiue he 


Nivernais, which he wrote 


settled t question in twenty 


e Beuvray. 


lines, placing Bil 


racte on t 
In the seventeenth century 
was taken up again by Adrien de Va- 


i 4 
lois, a geographer, who also placed Bi- 


question 


bracte on the Beuvray ; and again, in 
the same century, another geographer, 
D’Anville, investigated the subject, and 
at first shared the views of Coquille 
and De Valois, but afterwards, for want 
of sufficient evidence (the evidence at 
that time, before the excavations, being 
very meagre, comparatively), came to 
that Autun had 


ceeded Bibracte on the same site. 


the conclusion suc- 
Since 
then, different learned men have treated 
the matter in various ways, some sug- 
gesting Beaune as the ancient Bibracte, 
Autun. 
Dupin, 


but the majority holding for 
M. 


almost alone in his generation, held 


However, the celebrated 
the view of Coquille and De Valois. 
But D’Anville’s final opinion was gen- 
erally and taught in the 
schools of Autun, and printed in all 


received 


geographies and guide-books all the 
world over. 

M. Bulliot at first received and held 
this opinion, like every other native of 
Autun, believing himself an inhabitant 
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of the Bibracte of the Gauls. His 
archeological studies began with the 
Roman defensive system, on which he 
wrote a book. At that time he knew 
nothing whatever about the Beuvray, 
but visited it in search of Roman en- 
campments. Finding there not merely 
the traces of a camp, but the fortifica- 
Bulliot 
e had be- 


tions of an important city, M. 
came to the conclusion that h 
fore him one of the most remarkable 


facts in the archzology of tl 


1€ country, 
and proposed to the Eduen Society to 
make a survey of the fortifications, of 
which he generously offered to dis- 


charge half the expense. The moun- 
tain was carefully surveyed accordingly, 
and a map of the fortifications pub- 
lished. 


M. Bul 
the whole question over ag 


iot now (1856) began to study 
with 


this new light to help him, and the 


lin, 


con- 
that old Guy Coquille had been 
right, and that the ancient had 


consequence was that he became 
vinced 
cily 
mountain’s crest. 


been on the 


yr and see 


The next thing was to dig 
if there were any remains of it. 

M. Garenne began, and the Viscount 
D’Aboville, 


mountain, went on with 


who is proprietor of the 


some e@xcava- 
tions in the centre of the ofpidum. 
M. Bulliot began with the extremities 
near the fortifications, intending to cir- 
cumscribe his researches by first ascer- 
taining where the ground was unpro- 
ductive, and hoping to find the Gaulish 
buildings in a better state of preserva- 
tion away from the centre, which would 
naturally have been most inhabited by 
At 
the same time M. Bulliot directed the 
D’ Aboville. 

whilst M. 


Viscount’s 


the Romans after their conquest. 


excavations of M. 

Now it 
Bulliot 
workmen, an old friend of his, the Arch- 


came to pass that, 
was directing the 
bishop of Rheims, visited the mountain. 

The Archbishop was an utter unbe- 
liever in the Beuvray theory; he had 
even written and published passages 
which treated it as incompatible with 
common But mind was 
open to conviction, and when he saw 
the diggings he went away with a deep 


sense. his 
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interest in the question, and an interest 
of an entirely new kind. Some time 
afterwards he was at the camp of Cha- 
lons, and happening one evening to be 
dining there with the Emperor, when 
the conversation turned on those ques- 
tions of Gallo-Roman antiquity which 
at that time occupied much of Napo- 
leon’s attention, the Archbishop told 
his Majesty what he had seen on the 
Beuvray, and went so far as to entreat 
him to make further excavations there 
The Emperor did not 
forget this, and shortly afterwards M. 
Bulliot astonished in 
his studious solitude by a letter com- 
manding his attendance at the Tuiler- 
He went there with a map of the 
mountain, and during a long audience 


at his own cost. 


was somewhat 


ies. 


explained to the Emperor the reasons 
why it was probable that further exca- 
vations would repay theirexpense. The 
Emperor was convinced, fell 
with M. 


in heartily 
Bulliot’s views, and from that 
time has made an annual allowance for 
the prosecution of the work. 

No labor was lost. From the very 
first the were rewarded 
with the most interesting discoveries. 


excavators 


Although with the exception of the for- 
tifications (which externally presented 
merely the appearance of earthworks) 
there was nothing to indicate man’s 
presence, unless it were the quantities 
of broken pottery that were everywhere 
mixed with the ploughed earth, and 
the numbers of ancient coins that the 
laborers had picked up, century after 
century, no sooner had M. Bulliot seri- 
ously commenced his researches than 
he came upon a Gaulish wall built as 
Cesar tells us that the walls of Avari- 
cum were built. 

If the 
should 


Life of Cesar 
happen to be accessible to the 
reader, he will find a plan of Avaricum 
on the eighteenth plate of the second 
volume, and in the left-hand corner of 
this plate he will find a section, plan, 
and elevation of a Gaulish town wall. 
The construction of these walls may, 
however, easily be understood without 
an illustration. In all double walls, 
ancient or modern, that are well built, 


Emperor’s 
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there are stones which English masons 
call shroughs, because they pass through 
the wall in its entire thickness, and 
serve to bind the smaller stones to- 
gether. In a Gaulish town wall these 
throughs were exceedingly abundant, 
but they were of wood. If the reader 
has visited Paris he must have noticed 
the wood-yards, where wood is stored 
for fuel, and he can scarcely fail to 
have been struck with the huge walls 
which are built up with the logs, every 
log having its sawn end outwards. 
Now if he will only imagine stones 
between these logs, so that each log 
would be separated from its neighbor 
by a distance of about two feet, he has 
exactly the outward appearance of a 
Gaulish town wall. Only the stone wall 
was a mere outward coating, like the 
iron armor on a plated frigate. Behind 
this stone armor the spaces between 
the logs were filled with earth. There 
were also longitudinal beams in the 
interior of the wall running at right 
angles to the throughs, and laid upon 
them. These beams were forty feet 
long, and were nailed to the throughs 
with long iron nails. All this is cor- 
rectly set forth in the Emperor’s book, 
but it may be necessary to warn the 
reader that some translators of Cesar 
have misunderstood his explanation of 
Gaulish building, and have made him 
say that the walls were forty feet thick, 
because the beams were forty feet 
long. These long beams were not the 
throughs; their office was to hold the 
throughs together, and they ran at 
right angles to them, in the interior of 
the wall. The thickness of the wall, 
that is, the length of the throughs, was 
nearer fourteen feet than forty. 

This bit of detail about Gaulish con- 
struction is a necessary preface to what 
I have now to relate. When M. Bul- 
liot excavated the fortifications of Bi- 
bracte he found the wall constructed 
precisely as Caesar had described that 
of Avaricum. The wood, of course, had 
decayed, but the holes remained where 
the throughs had been, and there were 
ligneous fragments in abundance. The 
great iron nails also, which had fastened 
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the longitudinal beams to the throughs, 
The reader will 


hat 7 
that I 


wer 


please to remem 


still standing 
ber write as an 
syewitness, having myself been pres- 
ent during a portion of the excavations, 
and having examined the structure of 
the wall as it was brought once more to 
the light of day. 

Then they found a ditch eleven me- 
the 
quantities of fragments of orna- 


tres wide and five deep, and in 


ditch 


ments, — bracelets of glass and schist, 


specimens of polished stone, broken 


hand- mills (for grinding corn and 


wheat); and near the gates in the walls 


heaps of cinders and calcined wood led 
to the belief that wooden towers of de- 


fence had existed there, those wood- 


en towers which are known to have 


been an essential part of the defensive 
system of the Gauls. 
It was discovered also that one of 


h floy 


ngs of the Beuvray had been 


} 


the many v from the 


arti- 


streams whic 
spri 
ficially detained in five made 
with défox and imperme 

The first entran 
was thoroughly ex; 
Is themselves 


curious feature. T 


turn wards, forming the two sides 
gre about forty yards long and 
wide. An ne ditch 


each wall turned in 


twenty yards 
passage betw ches was oO 
five yards. 

A matter ni general 


than the f fice ns is the ¢« 


interest 
onstruc- 
tion of the houses. The Gauls were 
very poorly lodged, and it seems to me, 
their hi (where 


uses 


after examining 
the earth had just been cleared away 
from them, and everything was still in 
the best possible state of preservation), 
that 


tecture 


i 
archi- 
ad- 


de- 


notions of domesti 
not j 


their ide of 


their 
were nearly so much 
vanced as military 
fence. A people that knew how to 
build a town wall eighty feet high, ca- 
pable of resisting battering-rams, and 
at the same time so arranged as to be 
fire-proof, notwithstanding the immense 
quantity of wood employed in its con- 
struction, a people whose system of 


fortification was admired by so con- 
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summate a general as Cesar, migh 
have been expected to construct some- 
thing better for its domestic uses than 
the wigwam of a North American In- 
dian. Yet the 


sions of Bibracte were merely large 


best and richest man- 


round huts with low walls of stone and 
wood and mud; and as forthe dwell- 
ings of the poor, they resembled in size, 
and most probably in cleanliness, noth- 
ing so much as a pigsty. Amongst the 


houses excavated in 1869 two or three 


small staircases were discovered ; but 
these do not seem to imply the exist- 
; they were 


ence of a second story: 


probably nothing but a means of access 
to habitations below 


To 


there were uprig 


the level of 


} le 
Keep the valls 


soil. rom 


it posts of wood; 


M. Bulliot has become so accustomed 
to the Gaulish system of construction, 
that | have heard him tell his workmen 
beforehand the 
would find remain 
at all 


been. 


exact spots where they 
posts, or 
had 


und 


s of these 
events the holes where they 

Sometin 
in a recognizable 


more commonl 


was f 


res the wood 
state of pres 
the soil in 
resented traces of wor 
be well to explain how 


recognizable wl 


hole SI 
101 | 
ized. It 
the pt st-holes are 
} 


all is filled wit 


may 


h soil. The floors of 


houses were hard, are still 


harder than the lich has accumu- 


lated above them. n the workmen 


come down to a floor they stop, and 


lear away the soft earth which 


simply ( 
ml} 


it. The floor being cleared, 


+ + } 


several soft spots are found at 


encumbers 
regular 
meets little re- 


are cleared 


intervals where the 


} 


sistance. These nots 


indications of wood are inva- 


out, and 


riably found They are the 


post-holes. Vill the reader believe 
that M. 


go so far as to say that he makes these 


Bulliot’s enemies sometimes 
holes on purpose ? 

The places occupied by the beams 
and throughs in the town wall are in- 
dicated in the same way, but here the 
antiquary has the advantage of finding 
the long nails their places, oft 
with wood still sticking to them. 

In the way of Roman or Gallo-Ro- 





Drives from a 


work, some aqueducts and a 


have been discovered, and in 


the theatre the remains of a mosaic. 
Many of the houses show evidence of 
teaching and influence. 
Immense quantities of pottery have 
found. 


been I was myself present 


he workmen came upon a whole 
large amphore in fine preserva- 
They lay there by dozens, one 
another. It was a place which 
*n used as a cemetery, and these 
cinders. There 


amphore contained 


are also and a great variety of 
y beautifully ornament- 
y the side of a workman 
ne upon a little vase of ex- 

ircely thicker than a 
that the 
fragment of it 
Great 


fr- i] 
so fragile 


any 
been 


cou preserved. 


vases h 
1 } 


at 


numbers o ese ave been in- 
geniously restore 


tun, an 


yy aclever artist at 
the uninitiated it seems 


| 1g how a vase can be 
ed from such meagre data; but 
lesign is a simple one, re- 

und the circumference, it 
ive a very small seg- 
construct the whole. 

ise above men- 


rer, perfect or nearly 


uses at Bibracte were 
we 


probably at a com- 


> period. These tiles are 
it abundance, in 


some 


in he ~ 
in heaps. 


lliot is very deeply interested 


eIps to illustrate 

in ancient 
Gaul. Many rnaments have been 
of elegant 
An enam- 
been discovered, 
hen his bellows 


found * some 


workman 1 enamel. 
eller’s shop 
and I 
were found. 


was present w 
The tube of the bellows, 
being in earthenware, was perfectly pre- 
served, and on the floor of the shop 
many bits of enamel were picked up. It 
is curious that this art should have been 
so far advanced amongst a people who 
were so backward in domestic archi- 
tecture. Amongst other ornaments a 


French Farm. 
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kind 


in Scotland as the brooch of 


brooch was found, exactly of the 
known 
Lorn ; but this was a solitary instance. 
Just at the close of 1869 some curious 
of 
patterns, turned up amongst masses of 
rubbish. 


specimens sheet -iron, pierced in 


The number of coins which occur is 
remarkable, but their 
equal to their number. 


variety is not 
The workmen 
receive a bonus of fifty centimes for 
every coin found, and consequently 
they hand them over very faithfully, it 
being impossible to sell such coins in 
the neighborhood for half a franc each. 
One workman showed me fifteen in his 
purse, which he had found all together, 
— rather a good find for him, — seven 
francs and a half! 

The diggings of 1869 have been so 
fruitful that M. Bulliot intends to im- 
prove his camp next year by the addi- 
tion of a stone edifice, which if not 
very luxurious will no doubt be as 
good as the houses of ancient Bibracte, 
and a true antiquary has scarcely a 
right to be more luxurious than that. 
Still, so far as my experience of M. 
Bulliot’s hospitality goes, I venture to 
drink in new 
deal 
been in the 


predict that the food and 
Bibracte 
than it 
Gaulish city. 


will be a better 
ever could have 
Had the 


and cognac, and kirsch ? 
tobac co? 


great 
Gauls _ coffe e, 
Had they 
Old Bibracte may have been 
very grand in Czsar’s time, with its 
miles of barbarian fortifications ; but I 
prefer the little camp which we jest- 
ingly call Bibracte to-day, — the little 
camp of wooden huts and canvas tents, 
with its daily messenger from the val- 
leys, bringing modern food and news- 
papers. The landscapes around are 
not less fair than they were in Czsar’s 
Still 
flows the Arroux in her rocky bed, and 
still spreads the broad Loire on her 
plains of shifting sand. 


time, the horizons not less vast. 


The sunsets 
are as fiery as when their reverbera- 
tions crimsoned the Celtic citadel, and 
the valleys lie as peacefully in the blue 
mist as they did when their tranquil- 
lity was guarded from these fortress 
heights. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
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EQUAL 


“ \ AN and woman are one, but the 

L¥ man is the one.” 

“ Man and woman are one, but the 
one is the woman.” 

“ Man woman 
and identical.” 

“ Man and woman are two halves of 
one, equa! but diverse.” 


and are two, equal 


Such are the four creeds of the four 
parties which include most thinking 
people of the day. 

The based upon the past; 
upon barbaric ages of physical cruelty 


first is 


and oppression, and upon the mental 
neglect and repression of more modern 
times ; upon every menial service which 
woman has performed, and upon every 
has crushed; 
upon all that has ever flowed from the 


aspiration which man 
selfish strength of man joined to wo- 
man’s weakness and submission. 

The is with some the doc- 
trine of the present, the inevitable 
reaction toward the opposite extreme. 


second 


It is preached by misguided or sel- 
fish women, and heard by unmanly or 
over-generous men ; to its support is 
dragged every case of bodily or mental 
superiority in woman; and when put 
becomes a tyranny not 
less galling than that which it aims to 
supersede. 
third is, 


in practice it 
| 


The in the expectation of 
others, the creed of the future; their 
their minds are in 
two extreme doc- 
refuge in a mean 
and negative view; they burrow away 
from the light, and in the darkness they 
affirm, There is neither man 
man any more. 

But last is, under Providence, 
the real creed of the future; far off, 
perhaps, but certain as the other life, 
where we may see all things clearly 
if we will: equal but not identical ; di- 
verse yet complementary; the man 
for the woman, and the woman for the 
man, 


hearts are dead, and 
the 
so they take 


doubt between 


trines ; 


nor wo- 


the 


Equal yet Diverse. 


YET 


[July, 


DIVERSE. 


Such are different readings of the 
doctrine, man and two 
halves of one, equal but diverse. 

And it is to be hoped that many of 
my readers believe that there is a real 
and fundamental distinction of 


woman are 


sex, 
which serves as the basis for two de- 
partments of labor and obligation ; that 
the “ man is half and the woman half”; 
that each has what the other lacks; 
and that, since “things indispensable 
are economically equal, equivalency 
rather than identity” is the true rela- 
tion 

Some of 


of the sexes in the work of life. 
the above sentences are 
quoted from the writings of a brilliant 
woman,* but men are not wanting to 
confirm the doctrine in both prose and 
verse. 

Says Emerson, “ Everything is a half 
and suggests another thing to make it 
whole.” 

A charming poet writes, 


e and male God made the man, 





s the whole, not half” ; f 


and again, 


“ Nature, with endless being rife, 
Parts all things into him and her, 
And i arithmetic of life 





The smallest unit is a pair.” 


Turning from the English poet to the 
German philosopher, we read, “ Every 
single thing is a duplicity.” } And by 
a theologian we are told “that there are 
duties proper to the man, and duties 
proper to the wife; and that the wife 
cannot enter into the duties proper to 
the man, nor the man into the duties 
proper to the wife, and discharge them 
aright” ;§ for it was a law of Moses 
that “there shall not be the garment 
of a woman upon a man, nor the gar- 
ment of a man upon a woman.” || 
Now in all these teachings there is 
implied an eguality between the sexes ; 
* Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


ft Patmore, The Angel in the House. 


¢ Oken, Physiophilosophy. 
§ Swedenborg. 


# Deuteronomy xxii. 5. 





Equal yet Diverse. 


and this is confirmed by the experience 
of all having 


those who, heard “ye 
are living a 
} day proves 
to them that their very diversity is the 


ground of their unity ; that “ heart” is 


now one flesh, 


truly happy life ; 


twain aré 


for each 


1 


the equal of “head”; that the beauty 
warmth of affection 
may be fairly mated with the strength 
and height and light of thought ; and 
that neither is, or can aspire to be, the 
superior of the other. 

We leave a further “confession of 
faith ” to the close of this article; and, 
in view of the general and peculiar in- 


and depth and 


terest which tl the sexes 


present time ; in view of 


e relations of 
excites at the 
the diverse opinions held by different 
parties ; in view of the superabundance 
of ideas and suggestions, and theories 
and suggestions already afloat and con- 
stantly launched; and especially in 
view of the apparently slight basis of 

f them possess, our 


h most of 


fact which 
better way is to avoid discussion of 
principles, and to bring together into 
the smallest possible compass all the 
positive information we have bearing 
upon the mental and physical relation 
of the sexes, among animals as well as 
men, and leave 
toward a 
cussion than now seems to exist. 

We take nted that not even 
the fiercest iconoclasts aim their argu- 
mentative sledges at the time-honored 


it as a contribution 
more reliable basis for dis- 


ior gra 
n of distinct sexual functions 


in the individuals of a pair. 
look, then, 


recogniti« 
Let us 
only for those peculiarities 
which, not being 
tial to the 
have be en 


in themselves essen- 
reproduction of the species, 
called acceSSOrY sexual Jéa- 
lures. 
Under tl 
tion of sz 


iis title will come all distinc- 
and color ; all difference in 
form; all peculiarities of Aadit and 
instinct, too, whether such as involve 
the entire creature or are confined to 
the separate functions of particular 
organs. 

In order to present as much mate- 
rial as possible, before alluding to any 
points likely to excite discussion, let 
us commence, not with man, where 
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every fact is differently interpreted by 
different parties, but with the lower 
groups of the animal kingdom. 

Our first example is perhaps the 
most remarkable, and exemplifies near- 
ly all the peculiarities to be found any- 
where, distinguishing the sexes from 
each other. In the exquisite shell 
which is called the paper nautilus lodges 
a creature closely resembling a com- 
mon 


“squid,” or cuttle-fish, having 
eight arms or tentacles covered with 
suckers, with which it adheres to other 
bodies ; as a whole, this animal is a fe- 
male, and eggs are found in her which 
are deposited and hatched, thus show- 
ing that they must have been fertilized 
by the male ; but no male 
cies has been known to exist until 
quite recently, when it was found that 
one of the eight arms of the female 
became charged with an impregnating 


of this spe- 


fluid, spontaneously detached itself from 
the body, and, taking on an independent 
floated off in 
This detached arm, indeed, had 


existence, search of a 
mate. 
been so far from suspicion of any pre- 
vious attachment to the female nauti- 
lus, that it was placed in a distinct 
genus, called Hectocotylus. But 
that we know what it really is, it is not 
easy to dignify it even by the name of 
animal at all; it is rather a fragment 
of an animal, endowed with fertilizing 


now 


properties and the power of indepen- 
dent existence for a brief period ; very 
much as if a single stamen of a mone- 
cious flower float away upon 
the wind, and so be carried to the pis- 
til of another flower. 

Scarcely insignificant in 
and structural importance is the male 
of some kinds of spider; that, for in- 
stance, of the Wephila plumipes is about 
one hundred and twenty-five times 
smaller than the female, is dull in color, 
spindle-shanked, and destitute of orna- 


should 


less size 


mentation ; he is cowardly in disposi- 
tion, and abstemious in habit, though 
not from choice apparently, but from 
lack of ability to construct a web for 
taking food: he roams disconsolately 
around the borders of his partner’s 
web, a “body hanging upon the verge 
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of government,” and is in daily ap- 


prehension of being devoured by her, 
though she is sometimes so consider- 


ate (not for him, but for the future of her 


race) as to carry him upon her broad 


back when they require to change their 


location. These are all negative and 
unwt rthy characteristics ; and indeed 


almost his only positive claims to dis- 


tinction are the enlarged, club-shaped 
i rs, which in the 
This 


spiders, and 
} 


his p lpi, or feele 


female taper gradually to a point. 


difference exists with all . 
. _ 
excepting with the 


r , f +] * 1 > 
gyroneta aguatica), the female is always 
the larger; but I am aware of no other 
such aggravated instance 


wrongs” as that of the Vephi/a 


oracer Of! 
1 


s, in the arachnidian 


mip 


sects. Let us now turn to the true 


winged representa the class. 
Here it is an almost universal rule 


that the female is larger than the male; 

this disproportion is sometimes so 
great, that in a beetle described by 
the male was as a “hare set 
largest cow ”; the 


Reaumur 
female of 
t = that 
her back as an ample 
Whatever ori 


ference exists 1s oiten d 


» the 

’ . 1 1 
ny gall insects 1S SO iary the 
ile traverses 


area for a walk. ginal dif- 
1e to the SI 
required in the abdominal i 

the females for the devel pment oi the 
immense number of eggs which they 
produce, and it is, of course, ly 


great 
Ls. a} s . 

exaggerated while the eggs are form- 
in the white ant, for instance, the 


the 


ing ; 


ahd 7 7 ] } mee 
abdomen ol femaie becomes so 


distended that she exceeds the male 
many thousand times in bulk. 


But 
the above 
the abdominal 
there 


The female dragon-flies are sometimes 


while most insects conform to 
rule, at least in respect to 


region of the 


notad 


body, 
are some e exceptions. 
than the 
males; the males of the Dynastidx 


and Lucanidz 


smaller, and never larger 


among the beetles are 
considerably the larger ; the male hive- 
bee is more robust than the female, 
and the difference is still more marked 
in some other allied species; the same 
is true among some of the Diptera, or 
two-winged flies. 


And when we con- 


July, 


sider the other regions of the insect 
body, especially the organs of offence 
and defence and of locomotion, we 
cases in which 
better 
has 


shall find many 
] 


ently the 


the 


male is evi pplied. 


The male stag-beetle *mendous 
jaws, serrated upon their edge 


at their extre 


u 
strongly hooked 


See , ‘ 
those of the female being mu 


he male humble 
beard upon the 


male has 


none ; 


male antennz are almost alway 


being sometimes composed of a 
vnen 


much bri 


number of join Ir, 


as in certain moths, 


handsomer than those of the fer 

In some insects wings occur upon 
only one sex, and this is alway 
h are, among the beetl 


s the 


male: suc es, the 
glow-worm, or lampyris; among the 
Orthoptera, the cockroaches ; 


among 
the moths, many species, as our com- 


mon cankerworm ; and finally, among 


the bugs, the aphides, or plant-lice. 
In most of the Hymenopter: 
} ; 1 } 


. ‘ “aay ; 
wings Of each side are joined 


hooks upon the anterior edge 
hinder wings, which catch 
ight the posterior edge 
fore-wing ; and it is found that th 
number of varies im- 


these hooks 


mensely in different species. Gener- 
ally the female has the greater number, 
as in the humble-bees and some other 
but the 

) 


drone, has twenty-one hooks, and 


wild bees; male hive-bee, or 
the 
female, or queen, only seventeen; and 
in other kinds of bee, the difference i 

much greater, even as twenty-three tc 
thirteen. By reference to the habits of 
insects it 


hooks is 


species and in 


all these appears that the 


number of greater in those 


that sex which perform 


the more rapid and continued flights, 


the hooks serving to connect the action 
of the two wings on each side. 


The wings of > male house-cricket 


are so 


eur - — 4 } 
constructe as to serve in the 
production of sound when one is rubbed 
over the other ; the nervures, or raised 


lines of the wings, are irregularly ar- 


ranged, and moreover there is upon 
the lower surface of each wing a very 
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pentamere 
1 
heterome 


tnose 


*s to be observed i1 
na femaie o 
ir proces 


reason 


i some spec 
ers curing 


root 


, and live unno- limbs have | 
We suspect the holding the egg 
ve quotation of at- i 
ig oocra- 
or, the shape, 
*, etc., of t 
very numer- 
student 
times affect other organs 
have caused naturalists to place tl 


entitle us t sexes in two distinct genera. 


sexes as different spe Among the worms, the lowest clas 


} 
4 


era; indeed, there is of articulate animals, the 


male of which has five erally the smaller; bu 


t 
joints to all the feet, and the male only curious parasitic species of 
four to tl ider pair; the one, there- * 
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amous, but we d 
in nature. 


inciines 
, 


Oo 


er groups —all wa 
— live in pairs, | 
yin bad con 
is not certai 
D y 
recoces as 
domestic 


yf 


ly concerns 
how 


com] 


1 
ao 
ire 


groups 


are diffe rence 
sexes of many spe 

well kn wn to require fi ! 
and these diff neces are often so 
that the two would never be 

to the 


angineg 


Same s] 


but 
more brig! 
in 


confined 


colored © 

g the short-winged 
mesticatic inf i 
1estica I have no informatic 
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formation is ganization, ard of which he is, both 
same time structure and by function as well 
ng the ] ree of his Maker, the ruler 


s always the > archetype. Throughout 


the we in trace an effort to 


nan body; trom 


SItIONS, 
constant 
human body, 


yns and appt 


, 
the 
been 


man t woman and wo- 


savors < 
cience, an 
advanced here 
is my especial purpose to 
ire.y lentine faci grou 
and not at 


1y particular th 


and simplest di 
or is that of 
ilia there 
en ible S us 
loubtless refres! 
r who, after 
half a dozen 
in danger of 
which.” Ad 
ry and stron 
ire, of course, 1 
it that is the rule. 
they are also handsomer 
reason already stated, bring 
f modesty to the brow of man- 


onsideral 
hood, a glow of assent to the cheek of 


ss to which man 


) far as concerns his bodily or- womanhood, and, perchance a flush of 
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’ both cheeks and brows female, as in some antelopes. 
rough eitl native greater number of branches 
ist iken views or disap- horns of 
ions, deny that manhood and the 
l i they assume 
. 77 
are wei 


the domes 


mon animals 


us to ¢ 


» other Mamr 
Ang: 
are subservi 
which, si 


food, 


pointed 
mammals 
ing and 


males ire 1 


wounds; the 
harp canines in 
ies exist only in th e gelding has them smaller. 


limentary i 1e 1€ mare they are wanting altogethe 
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y 
E gual vet 


now, that nei 


e nor relative size proves anyt 
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Ii rAY Friend. 


ther she was horribly, incredi 


worse than he dared drean 


unconsci 
ort 

ever en] 

certain 


et 


from t 
unconsci¢ 


whither his feet were leading him. 


operation of 


Withers, 


muttered 
sobbed could | 

the bringing up,’ he would 
not as. that is not all. I have been 
cent, confiding boy, and 
ye: and acres had made m 
room. understood me, 
, and a little now ; but 
spected w f taki :0d helping me, I 
ik inste 

down the steep 

} 


a man 
i nent, greeted 


1e top, the chi 


lv SO 
hat she had lowing with whoops and cries. 


t 
“ Would it have been different,” 


the 


] 


isy inher grief andin- seph further soliloquized, “if Lucy 


ars were real: then I had loved and married? It is hard]; 
? ~=6Ei- treating Elwood fairly, to suppose sv 











ment 








! Mrs. Hope 
tempted l inytl ; had climbed the hill, and found them- 
not exactly of a rolling upland, 
5 ama the other side, towards 
I have place. The day was 


Mrs. Hopeton’s knees trembled 


} + 
not. 
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the soft 


Lucy took 


and she sank on 
foot of a tree. 
le her. 
yw so much of my trouble,” 
ner, when the coolness and 
thed her, “and I trust you 
that I can tell you all, 
you guess the man whom I 
must never love again?” 
sometimes thought —” but 
hesitated. 
name in your mind, or, 
ilip Held,’ for you! 
o do? he loves me 
1 me so, just now, where 
yvether below there !’ 
1 with a start, and gazed 
on her friend’s face. 
es he continue telling me 
not hear? with his eyes, 
the tones of his voice, in 
ls which I am forced to 
I had learned 
for it 
I can bear even 
were 


is meaning ! 
was 
y one; 
generous 
as | do, — 
for I 


now 


because 


by sur- 


4 asked, 
ind takes you 
prepared? May you not 
han Mr. Held has ex- 
] + intended ? ” 
icast,,Intenaea f 


¢ 
if 


h that kills, or makes 
no words. What I mean 
in his face. I 


r myself, I am indignant at my 


) Fé tstane 4 

pitiful weakness, but something in 

his look made me forget every- 
is passed since we were 
» it lasted, I was undera 

ell which it humiliates me 

Y Your voices sounded 
far off; all that I have, and 
hold, seemed to be slipping from me. 
It was only for a moment, but, Lucy, it 
My will is strong, and 
depend it; yet 

some influence beyond my con- 


faint and 


frightened me. 
I think I can 
what 
trol were to paralyze it ? 
“ Then you must try to win the help 
of a higher will; our souls always win 
something of that which they wrestle 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. 153. 4 


upon 


” 


49 


and to reach. Mrs. 
Hopeton, have you never 


we are still as 


Dear 
thought that 
children who cannot 
Now, that you 
know what you fear, do not dread to 


struggle 


have all they cry for? 


hold it before your mind and examine 
what it is : 
be my instinct, — to face a danger at 
once when I found I could 
ig 


at least, I think that would 


not escape 


“T have no doubt you are right, 
her 


tone was sad, as if she acquiesced with- 


I 
Lucy,” said Mrs. Hopeton; but 


out clearly believing. 

“It seems very hard,” Lucy contin- 
ued, “when we cannot have the one 
love of all others that we need, hard- 
er still when we must put it forcibly 
from our hearts. But I have always 
felt that, when we can bring ourselves 
to renounce cheerfully, a blessin; 

but ] 


Might it not come at 


follow. I do not know how, 
believe it. 
through the love that we have, thou 
it now seems imperfect ?” 
Mrs. Hopeton lifted her 


her knees, and sat erect. “ Lucy,” she 


head from 


said, “I do not believe you are a wo- 


man who would ask another to bear 
what is beyond your 
Shall I put you to the test ? 


Lucy, though her face became visibly 


own 


strength. 


paler, replied: “ I did not mean to com- 
pare my burden with yours ; but weigh 
me, if you wish. If I am found want- 
ing, you will show me wherein.” 

* Your one love above all others is 
lost to you. Have you conquered the 
desire for it?” 

“T think I have. 
remains, I try to believe that it is the 


want of the love which I 


If some soreness 
know to be 
possible, not that of the — the person.” 
‘Then, could you be happy 
what you call an imperfect love ?” 


with 


Lucy blushed a little, in spite of her- 
self. “I am still free,” she answered, 
accept it. If I 
were bound, I hope I should not neg 
lect my duty.” 

“What if another’s happiness de- 
it? Lucy, 
my eyes have been made keen by what 
I have felt. I saw to-day, that a man’s 


“and not obliged to 


pended on your accepting 
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heart follows you, and I guess that 


it. Here i imperfect love on 


you 
He d 


yrroached the 


know 1 one. not 
, could you | 
that 


and 


your long been w 
in 


, 
he o1 


dow, 


satis- 
hat s 


1 covered her 


an 

reat hed the door. 
Fora d y 

perhaps a 


ment ol 


sorely he had 


1OW 
1 1 1 
seinshnness, and s 


portunity, if she re 


showing whether her natt vere Capa- 
ble of ch: to make 
lissension, 


house, that his wife 
1t¢ hing 
an anxious, exci 
ily slipped back to the 


head 


ctors, 


ew fen . 
ody Knew 


ly, 


[Ju 


and to avoid what might lead to a new 


he ap- 
had 


win- 
and 


guess, 


the front 


tet 


at 
l state, 
sola 


ist before he 


wered 
ed when 
hal: 
hel 


oO neip 


from 

ph reached 

in the 

wait; so he plunged 
labyrinth of clerks, 


and 


tide-waiters. 
5} } 


Blessing, but nobody 








Foseph and 


to be found. 
more obliging than 
Try the Wharf-Rat!” 
1 “sa- 
the 
the door 


where he was 
one, 


some y 
g 

proved to be < 

loon” in a narrow behind 
Custom-H«¢ 


Venetian screen prevented the per- 


alley 
use. On opening 


bar from being immediately 
Joseph recognized his father- 
“ Straight, 


leaning 


saying, if you 
was 
ith 


an individual 


Mr. Blessing 


nd of the bar, with a glass 
caged with 


epossessing appearance. 
latter, almost in a 
Jo- 


tand, the 


reached 


leep- 
ace} 


came 


Id, con- 


so 


ex- 
in this 
spittoons 

Tweed, 


As- 


ing quite a 
glass, if you 
full 
tS hesit, 


change the 


to decline, but was forced 


»derate glass of 
Blessing, wl 


ha m 


10se glass 
-d something into it 
nodded to Mr. 
‘ Always straight!” 


bottle, 


not suppose,” he then 


“that this little room, 


of 


his Friend. 51 


dark as it is and not agreeably fragrant, 


has often witnessed the arrangement of 
political manceuvres which have decid- 
ed the City, and through the City the 
I have seen together at that 
midnight, Senator Slocum, 
Hacks, 

Audi- 
no later 
fre que ntl y transact 
lential 
within 


at 
and the | 


lonorables ee 
W hy, the 


asury was 


and Larruper. 
tor of the Tre 
than last week! I 
of the confid 
Custom-House 

as at present.’ 


; ‘irst 
he 
some business of 


the these pre- 
cinct 
“‘ Shall I wait for you outside ?” 
seph asked. 
think it will not be necessary. 


Mr. 


n, the fi 


and 
ures can be 


stated the facts, Tweed, 
ther 
ed between 
ple « of 

out 


work 


u accept 
time. It 
ase 


y taking 


the unknown quan- 


With a he 


sm 


arty own 
pe yli- 
the Wharf-Rat 


artness, he Hey the “1 
tician’ 


with Josey p 


ising 
s”’ hand, and left 
h. 

“ We can talk here as well as in the 


*“ Nobody 


crowd. 


ever hears 
But perhaps 
mention the A 


woods,” he said. 


anything this 


we had 


ma- 


the operation has 
kept so very close. Shall we say 
araguay ’ instead, or — still better — 


‘ Readi ing,’ which is a very comn 


stock? Well, then, I 
to in 
Reading ?” 


10n 


guess you have 


come see me relation to the 


Joseph, as briefly as possible, stated 


the embarrassment he suffered, on ac- 


count of the continued calls for 


pay- 


ment, the difficulty of raising money for 
and 
of the 


Mr. Bl 
id, and then, 


instalment, ex- 


of 


bluntly 


pressed his doubts success 


the speculation. essing heard 


him patiently to the er hav- 
ing collected himself, answered : — 

“T understand, 
feeling in the matter. 
not that re 


deny 
of realizing from 


most perfectly, your 


Further, I do 
the time 
Am — Reading, I 

r1y —I have also been disap- 
pointed. It has little 
trouble to keep my own shares intact, 
my stake is so much greater than 


in spect to 
the 
should 
cost me no 


and 
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yours, for it is my a/ am ready to 
unite with it once: in- 
deed, as I men- 
tioned it 

proposition Ly, was 
ire d *~pend- 


W e 


sure, on 


favorably entertained 
j Kanuck, 


the 


sat me 
spot sur 


has been telegraphed to 


erinte nding 


romises 
funds now 
forthcoming. My faith, 


is firm.” 


soon 


nate, 


“My 


radi lelin« uency 
endeavor to gain 
fellow-directors to the 


new capitalist, to whom 


of your interest may be transferred. 


trust you perceive the rele 
caution. We do not mean 


Foseph and his Friend. 


ways blust 


ush 


the oleag 


flower shall unseer 


on 


-etness 


waste its sw 


can well 
ble all this m 
at home, relatiy 


would 


all portion 


I 
nerest 


and my s 


prudence. I have no doubt that double 








—tne eicer i 


is 


I 


who will 


1i€ turned 


n E-x-Southerner 


of 
gainst all con- 


u prefer not to intrust 


. rt 
Say ; itn 
} 
t 


your 


yuara uS a 


hands, I will intro- 
oneyspoon Brothers, the 
Honeyspoon being 
| be very ready to 
ommission.” 

yseph do? It was im- 
Mr. 


Blessing’s face 


~ 
} 
i 


Ccer- 


cure 
} 


in South Carolina. 


gs which upheld him, t 
ivelled into dust, and he fel 
mense distance before his 

a bit of reality. 


The 


Joseph « 


ower attorney 
leclined Mr. Blessi 
tion to him at 
Hotel, the Blessing table 


bly a little leat 


| was given. 
ng’s invita- 
dine with he Universal 


. possi- 


in to one accustomed to 
rofusion of the country,” 


he must return by 


the bountif 
on 

, 

such a 

and i 

at Farmers’ 


"a PP 
halted the 


took a room for the nig 
until long in 
cheered 


vigor functions, 
‘ 


started homewards. 
Bayard Taylor. 





1 
h the 


a 
ts bond- 


ts; to wake the 
heavenly 
| 


air of 


= 
whk 


1 Seems 


St in- 


indeed, alm 


Ww r r 
\ Ce it not 


for 
unaccus- 

+ L ~ 

takes 

leaves the 

itensely sensitive to all 


resolve to 


s, one would 


in this enchanting 


the best of 


many years in these rey 


times. 


To the observant traveller e 


ach 


es sometning n 


oteworthy, but tl 
hat justifies extended descript 
his eye in a run from 


Tl 
he 
ie 


whi 
whi 


( 


1eets 
} } tor 
narieston. 10st 

. 1 
points are those 
1 1A 


passes in traversing the old 


of Vir 


wal 
gini It is remarkable how rap- 
the physical evidences of tl 
lave passed and are passin 
ange is particularly surpri 

miliar 

try a 

Over the most of 


battle - field, 
] 


to any one who was fa 
condition of the coun 
of the 


almost 


years war. 
that 


alor 


continuous 


1g the railway from Washington to 
Richmond, any one a little inattentive 
] ] 


that 
a 


ing 


now pass without perceiv 


} 
D 


couk 


y War as never 


it had been swept 
region had been swept before. 

Near the 
passes close to the scene of the worst 
of the great Here and 
there are the 
worn down by the rain and frost of the 


Fredericksburg railroad 


part battle. 


low earthworks almost 
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few winters which they ha fithstood. contributions of Northern men. 
The long escarpment of the plateau is an: st theatrical fitness 

uinst which our arm roke is bare lisposition manifested by the leaders 
and furrowed; and the deep-red soil f the great Rebellion to ¢ 


C 
>] 


the 
with blood which insurance isiness. This o¢ pation 


» the traveller een it very well to men who 


rceme- h iffered the most from vicissitude 
spectral p le of uni- z 
mbstones arranged in martial 
distressing sig f thrift and every 
1aness [or pt ty among the cultiva 
4 } 
a goo 


I 


otate 


1 22 
S-lOOKITI 


dest 
ve influence 
1e country. A s¢ 
less favorabl 
‘rt, with mucl 
Was ace li » elevated above the 
away a_ iti 
The c untry 


f +h 
ul 


yf 1é 


lower 


— “he tra er <« loses ir 
naa ne Velie s00n io0ses | 


damped in the unexploded shells or the the prospect which shows hi 
percussion-caps t their fire, Jefferson notonous woodland, only varying 
Davis would be keeping an insurance the black water of the swamp is 
Memphis and Joseph | placed by the occasional strip of white 
similar shop at Savannah, * sand, with here and there the rude 
tain who stood so_ buildings of a tar-factory. He is sure 
ia would be mas- ind in the car some more interest- 


of a school maintained in part by ing and less monotonous material for 





} 
nan among 


> anot 


hers of the 


S 


also. 


vining 
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a hund red Southerners 
a greater variety 
the same number 
They have grown up 
have not shaped 
each other, like the cells 
mb or the trees in a forest. 
le a material change 
uthern people. 
Ju happen to 

with 
at his 


the war, 


conversation 
| find th 
ince 
and his whole 
altered as well. 
sprung into ac- 
ddenness. There is, 
f the present, 
future, which is 
y all those you 
*n in the Cx 
As aa 


nfederate 

ther, — Ol 

One hears 

is much 

I reserved. 

h a gen- 

livision in 

Fk rederic ks- 

attack. It 

hat the 

he Federal 

rmountable, 

attack on the 

position would 

Another 

me at he 

Army at 
Grant. 


was in 
of 
says tha 


the time 
He 

’s head-quarters had 

surrender, but could get 

matter 


come 


made the 


they saw Lee 


nt, mount a horse, and ride 


men, actuated by regard 
1 


ommander, and fearing he 

leave them forever, 
Ids to head him off. 
their 


ran 
Gen- 
tried 
ier road and escape them ; 


had so late- 


intention, 


ler 


mob, that 


faithful army, stopped his 


inding himself thus at 
stood 


beside his horse, while his 


F 
ral d femounted and 
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oftnce 


srs and men thronged in respectful 
sorrow around him. My informant told 
me that he climbed a tree within a few 
feet of tl 


his face 


1¢ General, and could see that 
very pale; tears were 
dropping over his beard, and his whole 
frame shook with strong At 


rth s, he spoke 


was 


emotion. 


length, mastering his feeling 


calm, strong men, 


voice to his 
hem that ~~ 


ad sought to spare 

of these 
ad been surren- 
an overwhelming 


he pain 
‘hey | 

force only 
after all resistance had proved hope- 


le ] 


1€SS, and a brave and generous enemy 


had granted them the conditions of an 


onorable capitulation. He bade them 
go to their ae ymes and take upon them- 
selves again the duties of citi 
with the 
his whole 


speak, 


with 


zens, each 
ad 
ceased to 
yund him 

Lee 
slowly 


assurance that he h done 
duty. When he 
men pressed ar 
great emotion, 
his 


his 
but dir 
mounted horse and rode 
away. 

The narrator of this interesting event 
was no 


Thucydides, seemed to have no 


desire to tell a fine 


know 


story, nor even to 


why I felt such an interest in his 

South Carolina has appare 
tle ality 
than its sister on the North. It 
tha 


railroa 


ntly a lit- 


poorer qu of sand for its soil 
seems, 
t the reg 
] 


inconceivable ion 


traversed 


inaeea, 


by the should be 
able to produce the food of its own pop- 
the double disa 


of meagre soil and wretcl 


ulation under lvantage 


iltivation. 
It owes the little fertilit ty it pe 
of t clin 


ive freedom from d 


ssesses to 
the influence late ; 
and comparat 


balancin g certain other disadv intages. 
d black, 


railroad, live 


The population, both white an 
which one sees along the 
in a state of indi- 
cate great m 
but 


discomfort. 


squalor whi ould 
isery in a Northern climate, 


which here means only moderat 
In fifty 
see a comfortal 
On 
form of war could exerci 

the 


overthrow 


y not 
ntation- 
worst 


le . looking 
house. this country 
effect 
blow 
of 


There was never much money 


by direct destruction ; 


given 


slavery. 


was through the 
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An E. 


luence on society 


J He 


ment in the social struc- 


consider 
is there 


fits himself into the 
the rats and swallows 


however, the oT O 
total vote, < 

h more 

country 


ttoes in 


best, and crowd out 

; light 
es- 
unfort prom- 


ises t to the pro- 


rhe 


h a dangerous pop- 


gress « tendency is to 
crowd t 
lati to, like the man of 
is peculiarly inflam- 
From the 

ment unfitting | 
as not a certain deli- 
} 


ym the black, a laxity 


‘ 


it be the re- 


»mouthern 


yarbers, 


this 


negro is kept out of 


The worst 


yns which 


most 
for him. 


Ol 


are 


1 good school 


Whatever 


future 


may have the 


pure black, there can be 


none mixed race; and as the 
cities 
tion ol 


vated ex 


Ser ; 
best places for the educa- 


sro, who is not to be ele- 
by contact with the white 
race, we must regret that he has not 
now the 


tact. 


best opportunity for such con- 
observed, however, 
are at once 
short-lived and unfruitful, which, if the 


be 


that the mulattoes a race 


stock were not kept up, would soon 


mt South Carolina. “| 
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The fact that 
} 


vhich ha ithert 
yvonicn aS nithnerto 


pass away. the law of 
bastardy, 


influence 


had no 


in the South, 


is now tending 

° : : . aie 

to break down the peculiar relations 
. : 

between the 


be consid- 


which once subsisted 


races in this section, must 
ered, if we would form any idea as to 
the future of mixed 
all I could see 
far 

} 


now than before the 


the race. From 
and learn, there are 
fewer half- breed children born 


Rebellion. There 
seems, indeed, a chance that the 


ction of original half-breeds may be 


pro- 


} 41 = 
St done away With, In which case 


mixed race, being too feel to 
maintain itself, would in a few genera- 


tions cease to be of any importance in 
the population. 

On the whole, the condition of the 
of 


negro population in the city Charles- 


ton seems to be rather more satisfac- 


tory than might be expected by any one 
who knows how much this race suffers 
in all physical respects in being removed 
rom the guardianship of 


he white 


owner. A few years ago they were 
watched over with all the care which 


: - 
invested capital commands. 


fitted for 


Thus un- 
self-control, they have been 


: 
the world, 
; 


a 9 
which so iatel 1 


suddenly thrown out into 
1 } 

Vy i0O0OKea 
interest of 


possession now regards them wit 


where the race 


upon them with all the 


h dis- 
- ‘ +} o- » 3 ] } } - 
trust — their lot has indeed been hard. 


There seems little doubt, however, that 


the negro population does not increase 
as rapidly now as before the emanc ipa- 
and although 


tion; gh the births may be 
as numerous as among the whites, the 
actual increase, owing to the great mor- 
tality among the children, must be con- 
siderably less, — may, indeed, amount 
to an absolute decrease. 
] 1] 


be actuall 


This mortality 
cannot y determined, as there 
is no satisfactory statistical basis on 


found 


Board of Health of the city has 


which to an assertion. The 


some 
statistics tending 
cess in the mortality among the freed- 


> 


to show a great ex- 
nen: bh he it a thara _ f 
men; Dut the imperfect character o 


the census of all the Southern cities 
makes it impossible to take such re- 
One 


has to gather it from observation of ne- 


turns as the basis of calculation. 
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among 


those 
pportunities 

j 
ever, 


cessary or even 


natural condition of the negro ina state 


of freedom. There is reason to believe 


e and mutual 


lessons of self-car 


ondition 
on do away with 
, 1 


ne SICK, 


ful feature among 


requirin 
" + 1 

Can take 

always tl some 


7 ~ +) ~ ' +; . r + 
taste for the occ upations ol 


he artisan ; 
the mulattoes e 
nt 
sometimes even : 


on the 


show 
much tale as cs, and 
iP 
proba 
would 


same 


avera 


found among whites in con- 


dition. But notwithstanding this, it is 


a rare thing to find a negro adopting 


in South Carolina. 


the trade of 


or 


blacksmith, or car 
any other skilled 
th 


LHS’ 


j requiring 
Some there are in all occupa- 


tions, but they have 


apparently not 
been recruited 


the 


under new condi- 


tion of things. 
would form a good idea of the 


the black population in the 
hould not limit his observa- 


Although he 


4 


ties. will 
gravest 


defects 
them at 
ped 


ld 
ula 


by 
go to 
» negroes, 
the 


Sea Isl- 


caer 


most 


the 


At the bot- 


1€S into 


and 


t 
1 
Cdali 


y ever) 
land here was empk 


cotton culture, and probably at 


seventy-five thousand 
engaged in it. During 
who 

ition 


native whites 
plantations were driven away by our 
’ ' 


armies, the plantation system quite 
broken up, and the lands confiscated 
by the The 

tive population of negroes was re-en- 
the runaways who could 


government. large na- 


it 
forced by all 
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sir way into our lines. This 
whole body of negroes was, during 


the occupation of our troops, under an 


industrious training in all the vices of 
the camp, diversified, it is true, by a 


certain of ineffectual school- 


amount 
teaching A noble piece of Quixot- 
ism sought to counterbalance the evil 
of the army by tl 


1e school, and gave 


ommander a vexatious body 
of camp-followers composed of teach- 
ers and } 
to build 


of that his army marched over; but it 


who felt quite ready 
civilization on the ruins 
ks of its work little more 
the army itself. One 
. } 1] ey 

1a scnooi-nouse wnicn 
withstood the elements, 
ial, warring against it. 


> 


moral mater 
From one, heard the drowsy hum 
which is apt all up a variety of 
llections to every adult 

ertain difference of pitch 

inarticulate sound which 

imprisoned youth strug- 

me 


cational rack, tol 
full of negro chil- 


was 
to have gone in and 
il phenomenon, but 

gely self-indulgent in 

hich seems always to 

, and I could not 

nt have left the sunshine 
nnermost workings of the 
social machine. One 
hen a negro who can 
h to get an idea 
in his Testament, or 


ras of some song-book with 


il his wild native airs; 
sntly you encounter some 


ire, who gives you a military 
to a question, revealing at once 
n the boy was growing to bea 
carried a musket long enough 
soldier. 


the spirit of the 


ol and army are fading away. 
There is a steady outflow of the white 

f these islands, and their 
places are supplied ten times over by 
the blacks of the up country, who come 
down to the shore with the certainty 
that the sea will yield them a sub- 
*“ raccoon’ and 


? 


sistence of oysters, 


59 


with a vague hope that they may find 
there the government officer who is 
the “mule and forty 
acres of land” which have bewrayed 
the negro’s steps ever since the Proc- 
lamation. 

The intensity of the Africanizing in- 
fluences at work here can only be con- 
ceived by those who know how strong 
the race characteristics of the 
really are. Observations made upon the 


to give them 


negro 


negro where he forms only a considera- 
ble element of the population are not cal- 
culated to show the features one finds 
here. that a 
large part of these blacks are sons or 


It must be remembered 


grandsons of slaves from the Guinea 


a number 


1 


coast. I was informed that 


ne 


of the negroes brought over by t 
, 


schooner Wanderer are still 
the so that this 
people is more closly linked in blood 


with the ancient and unalterable peo- 


famous 


among Sea Islands, 


ples of Africa than are the whites of the 
same region with their European stock. 
In this multitude, heir to the ignorance 
and superstitions of that original chaos 


. of humanity, Africa, there are only a few 


hundred whites, and these are mostly 
congregated about a few small trading 
towns. Some of the islands, with sev- 
hem, are 
deserted by all the whites, except, may 


eral thousand negroes upon t 


be, the storekeeper, who exchanges 
his wares for the products of the half- 
acre patches of cotton cultivated by the 
more industrious blacks, or the devot- 
ed Northern woman who toils her life 
away under the delusion that she can 
fight all Africa with a spelling - book 
and multiplication-table. 

I had occasion to go a long journey 
in a row-boat with a crew of six negro 
boatmen. Our course lay through the 
intricate channels which lead from Bull 
River to Beaufort. For the first hour 
the stroke oar was sullen, and the rest 
of the crew chattered the vague, repe- 
titive nonsense which forms the burden 
of all negro garrulity. There was an 
evident embarrassment on account of 
the presence of a strange white man. 
Seeing this, I feigned sleep, not a diffi- 
cult task under the influence of the 
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warm sun and monotonous clank of the 
At length, after 


es 
wnhicn 


oars in the row-locks. 

showed a 
of 
began a sort of religious chant in a 


high pitched 


a moment’s pause, 


spontaneous impulse, one the men 


voice, which the others 


joined in a sort of continuous accompa- 
niment of four or five words, ending with 
a cry mournful enough to have been 


the expression of gre ain. I have 


ytten the words ¢ song; it was 


something about Jesus, I be- 
ieve ; but every time my thoughts go 
| 


} 4] } ] : 
back to the Sea Islands, I see the in- 


tense, rapt faces of my crew, their eyes 
rolling, their 


bodies swinging to the time of the mu- 


¥ | 4 : } 7 
heads swaying, their whole 


sic, until the boat, which before had only 
crawled against the tide, swept along by 


the successive leaps which their strong 
arms gave to the oars. It was a scene 


long to be remembered. 
and 


Those sturdy 
felt 
ler the cold 


forms swarthy f which 


away from home when 
influence which : of the white race 


always brings among them, had found 


their way back to the spiritual Africa 


was 
d 


through their song. It as if my 


feigned slumber had carried me away 
ason is un- 
Ina 


1c home of 


to that continent where ré¢ 


known, and life goes 


by impulse. 


moment I was with them in tl 
shete . T} ] ] th their 
their race. The low shores with their 


endless procession of palms, the warm 


glow of the afternoon sun, the respon- 
sive cry which came from some solitary 
1 s+} 
le 


yng with 


an 


the 
African 
was farther 


black paddling slowly a 
tide, were well fitted to 
scene. For three hours | 


away from my race than I have ever 


been and when we came in 


sight of Beaufort, I could not but feel 


i 
1 
i 


| e fi re; 


that its houses, spectral-looking as they 


too 


real for 
It should 


were in the twilight, were 
the revery which had ended. 
have showed me the conical huts of a ne- 
gro village; should have been, in fact, 
what the Charleston people call it, — the 
capital of the Kingdom of Dahomey. 
Until one has had the good fortune 
to see how thoroughly exotic the negro 
is, One cannot appreciate the difficul- 
ties of making him a part of the social 


system which fits us. The negro is 
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not easily read ; he hides himself, as is 


the habit of all oppressed races, quite 


adroitly sometimes. r his cover- 
ing of imitated manners stolidity 


slumber the passions of a mental or- 


ganization widely differing from our 


own. ualities 


1 
Superpd qt 
} 
| 


ge j 
Chere are some 
] 


in him, and some which make his best 
friends almost despair. The firmest 
bases for hope we have lie in his strong 
imitative faculties. 
The all-important question 
| 
to 


secure 


Should we be 


force upon them the last pro 
civilizat 


should we fi 


, 
ellectual « 

and create in 
conditi is intellectual culture ? 


ms 
It needs rgumen co 
you could not ef- 

omanche 
He 
xpected 

would be the 
and 
Now the fact 


h to do in 


great al ation ina C 


] } oroary) be 
t igusn gramimar, 
. } 1 - : } | 
uld be a fool, indeed, who 


consequences 


S the nature 


Ine 


almost as muc 


immediate change in 


purposes of the ian. 


is, we have 


order to change the average negro into 
an intelligent citizen in a white society 


as we should have if we tried to embody 


the Indian into our government; and 


we have begun by teaching him 


lish grammar. The school has its 
in civilization, and, as a 
should be the last to belittle its impor- 
tance ; but it is the last step in the d 
; 


ment of a race, not the 
he fact th 


> ae ie 
i the education 


> consists in the 


of a 


when we 


thousand years of effort ; and 

undertake to ci 

to us in every 

imposing upon 

of our national growth, vrong 
1? » +1 - w lh I> 

selves and them. Those who are cl 

oring for immediate high-school edt 

tion for the negro will be the first to 

condemn him, when it is seen that this 


And 


in thrift, unless his 


will not give him > needs. 
unless he is trained 


conception of life is enlarged, unless he 
the instincts which the 


is freed from 


savage life of a hundred generations 
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lin his blood, this education 
ng for him. The training 
which is to shape the 


have plante 
can do noth 
sensuous, enthu- 
siastic, fick ero into a useful citizen 
must training which a society 
alone This schooling must 
~ome combined example of 
his neig rs of the higher race, — men 

sturdily working out their 

ng from the same level of 


does ; give him the influ- 


is example, and you give him 


which he has not at present, 
} 


not have until those who 
is destiny into their hands 


i. of the magnitude of their 


1is chance two 

First, every ef- 

> to bring the best 

» existing white popula- 
a . 

yn him, by removing all 

ite which the revolution 

and starting that popu- 

n the road to prosperit 


lation is too small for i 


y. 
t 
is also in itself in need of 
in its new condition, so that it 
sL- 


to seek 


is necessary} 


in the immigration 
of an industrious foreign population the 
l Every 


teachers needed for the work. 
would be to the negro a 


German family 
school worth more to him, at the pres- 
his career, than all the uni- 
1e world. I sawat Beaufort 
a German of that admirable class well 


7 


trained in 


ent stage oil 


versities in tl 


both head and hands, who 
intended trying to found a colony on 
one islands. 
! His 


men may 


of the God grant him 
hard-working country- 
do for this black people what 
the Incas did for the old Peruvians. 


success 
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Every move of the government has 
been clearly against the negro in this 
district. Confiscating the property of 
the whites, it cut him off from what 
would the whole, the 
good influence of his former masters. 


have been, on 
The whites who supplied their places 
were, perhaps, the 
which could 
the property of the 
whites, taken the for the 
direct tax of 1861, has been absurdly 


worst specimens 


have been sent among 
The 


under 


negroes. 


law 


held by the government, the negroes 
as tenants at will. 
They pay a tax equal to about fifty 
per cent on the cash value of 
land, 


remaining upon it 


much of 
and have no certain future. 
In place of some practical teaching in 
the arts 


the 


of life, the government has 


them the 
Besides this, the constant 
tutelage has fixed in the negro the be- 
lief that if he will just sit still and open 
his mouth, Uncle Samuel will see that 
he is fed. 


endeavored to civil with 


alphabet. 


Experience, which would act in spite 
of the government, has taught the ne- 
groes something, so that they seem to 
A 
gentleman of excellent judgment tells 
me they are more honest than they were 
just after emancipation. But there can 
be no real future until the North learns 
that they cannot exorcise all the evils 
here with that idol of our modern civi- 
lization, a primary school; until they 
learn that, the negro, if he is to be lifted 
up to the level of ourselves, must be 
raised by strong hands and active brains, 
by helpers who, not seeking to ease the 
hard road he to travel, toil with 
him, and give the real aid of example. 

N. S. Shaler. 


be slowly gaining in some things. 


has 
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OLDTOWN 
THE 


hat 
and 


ORDY massy! Stick yer 


into the nor’east, Horace, 


this ere wind. 


contemplat- 
= j 
ad-brimmed 


soul was re- 


the dripping end of a sour 


ic 
It was 


November afternoon, which closed up 


ll atl been 


, 
shelter Pp, 


opening the door, the wind afore- 
said. 

Sam had been al >in his 
periodical industry. 
The smoke an had | sen 


one ol 


seen 


fiying out ol 


manner, 
hammer had reso 


feverish persistence, intern 
a doleful wailing of p 

most lugubrious descripti 
These fits of industry on Sam’s part 


liction to us boys, especi 


were an 


when they happened to come on 


a part of 


urday; for Sam was as much ay 


our Saturday-afternoon calculations as 
if we had a regular deed of property in 
and we had been all day hanging 


him ; uC 
round his shop, looki in from time to 


ng i 
time in the vague hat he would 


propose something ten up the 


dreary monotony of a holiday in which 


impossible t 


it had been 


or do anything. 


) go anywhere 
g 


“Sam, ain’t you coming over to tell 


us some stories to-night ? 


“Bless your soul and 
life ain’t made to be spent tellin’ sto- 
Why, I shall hev to be up h 


workin’ 


body, boys! 
ries. ere 
said 
Sam, who was suddenly possessed with 
a spirit of the most austere diligence. 
“Here I be up to my neck in work, 


till arter twelve o’clock,” 


FIRESIDE 


WIDOW’ 


STORIES. 


S BANDBOX. 


’ comin’ ina heap together. 


iss Cap’n Broad’s andirons, 


things 
There 
em to- 

yp, she 
they 
longer 


irkin’ all 


r warmin -pan 


’em wait a minit 
drivin’ and w 

Then there 
he 


ts to-day, and I worked 


ettybone, brought 

down 

he big art o’ the mornin’ shoei 
on 

could n’t make chan; me, so 

| ’n’ hin’ comin’ in for ’t ; and 

»p’ a jawin’ at me all 

Why, I warn’t 

yr a 

ght and pay regular, 

boys, gettin’ 

your brow; 

gettin’ 

’s what I call the 

s, that 

nin’ to the voice o’ his 

] i Ital- 


can’t make 


sweat oO’ 


itin’ and not 


come 


on 


> was what did it. 
t. The 
to fret as 


ot this ’ere state o’ things 


women 


they do, 


> fust place.” 
Aunt Aunt 


ing over to Miss 


ne 


Sam, Lois and 
rae) 
Now you just come 
over and upper with us anc 
a story 
“Gone out to tea, be 
i hammer 
stealing 
; “Wal, 
a providential openin’ to be 
Wal, I guess I "ll come. What’s 
havin’ a good 
Ef you work yourself up into shoe- 
strings you don’t get no thanks for it. 


that are 
looks like 
sure. 
time ? 


1 ; 
the use oO’ never 


and things in this world’s ’bout as 
broad as they is long: the women ’ll 
scold, turn ’em which way ye will; a 
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good mug o’ cider and some cold vic- 
tuals 
comfort a fel 


over to the Deacon’s ’Il kind o’ 
ler up, and your granny, 
she’s sort o’ merciful, she don’t rub it 
into a fellow all 


the time like Miss 


Lois.” 

“ Now let’s see, boys,” said Sam, 
when a comfortable meal of pork and 
| had | 


yeans en disposed of, and a mug 


of cider was set down before the fire 
to warm. 
a Down E ; 

Of » we did, and tumbled over 
each other in our eagerness to get the 
nearest plac e narrator. 
Sam’s method of telling a story was 
ly as that of 
novel-writers. He 
’ 


is leisur some modern 
would take his time 
for it, and proceed by easy stages. It 
was like the course of a dreamy, slow- 
moving river through a tangled mead- 
ow fiat, nor a bush but 


it; in short, Sam gave 


, 
not a rush 
was reflected in 
his philosophy of matters and things 
| 


in general went along, and was 


esp ireful to impress an e¢ 
ing moral. 


“Wal, 


born down to Newport, —there where 


ye see, boys, ye know I was 


it’s all ships and shipping, and sich. 
My old mother 
house f 


she kep’ a boardin’- 
Wal, ye 
round 


ors down there. 
tumbled 


° 39 14 
consid apie 


see | lled and the 


world afore I got 


‘ led lown | ; Wdtaw 
settied down h DH Jidtown. 


“Ye se 


m) she wanted to 
bind me out toatl 


ucksmith, but I kind 
It 
iard work, and boys is apt 
to want to take life Wal, I used 
to run off to the and lie 
stretched out on them rocks there, and 


o’ sort 0’ did n’t seem to take to it. 
was kind o’ |] 
easy. 


sea-shore, 


look off on to the water ; and it did use 
to look so sort 0’ blue and peaceful, and 
the ships come a sailin’ in and out so 
sort o’ easy and natural, that I felt as 
if that are ’d be easiest kind o’ 

All he had to 


do was to get aboard one o’ them ships 


and be 


jest the 
life a fellow could have. 


off seekin’ his fortin at t’ other 
end o’ the rainbow, where gold grows 
on bushes and there’s valleys o’ dia- 
monds. 
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**So nothin’ would do but I gin my 
old mother the slip, and away I went to 
sea, with my duds tied up in a hand- 
kercher. 

“T tell ye what, boys, ef ye want to 
find an easy life, don’t ye never go to 
sea. I tell ye life on shipboard ain’t 
what it looks to be on shore. I had n’t 
been aboard more’n three hours afore 
I was the sickest critter that ever ye 
did see, and I tell you, I did n’t get no 
kind o’ compassion. Cap’ns and mates 
they allers thinks boys hain’t no kind 
o’ business to have no bowels nor noth- 

| 


in’, and they put it on ’em sick or well. 


It’s jest a kick here and a cuff there 
and a twitch by the ear in t’ other place ; 


one a shovin’ on ’em this way 


other hittin’ on ’em aclip, and all growl- 
in’ from mornin’ to night. I believe 


the way my ears got so long was bein 
that 
are’s a sailor’s regular way o’ wakin’ 
up a boy. 

“Wal, by time I got to the Penob- 


cot country all I wanted 


hauled out o’ my berth by ’em: 


Ss to know was 
how to get back again. That are’s 
all their lives, 
and stew, st 
and then 
stew, stew to ge 


ag’in ; jump here and scratch yer eyes 


way folks go 
boys. Its all fuss, fuss, 

ye get somewhere ; 
fuss, fuss, and 
out, and jump there and scratch ’em in 
ag’in. 

“ Wal, I kind o’ poked round in Pe- 
nobscot country till I got a berth on 
the Brilliant that was lyin’ at Camden, 
goin’ to sail to Boston. 
~ “Ve see the Brilliant she was a tight 


} 
} 


little sloop in the government service : 


was in the war times, ye see, and 


Commodore Tucker that is now (he 
was Cap’n Tucker then), he had the 
command on her, — used to run up and 
down all the coast takin’ observations 
o’ the British, and keepin’ his eye out 
on ’em, and givin’ on ’em a nip here 
and a clip there, ’cordin’ as he got a 
Why, your gran’ther 


- ~h- at =) 
good chance. 


knew old Commodore Tucker. It was 
he that took Dr. Franklin over Minis- 
ter to France, and dodged all the Brit- 
ish vessels, right in the middle of the 
war. I tell you that are was like run- 



































through the drops tl r- 
hower He o cha by tl e British 
ships prettv « l t he wa 

Ps | 

too spry for \rter t war was 
Ove Comm reé ove! 
John Adams, our fu Eng 
la A ful Com- 
TY Ye s, | he l be 2 
took in t ere t I’m a tellin’ ye 
ibout, and all ’cause he was sort o’ soft- 
heartec to t wo } Tom Tooth- 
icre told n t oT Tom | was 
the one that got me the berth on the 
sh Ye see | ed ] | 1at 
Newport, a ( he took ] 
there my mother 5 him 1 nd 
that was wl Tom was friends witl 
rot me t ber 1 kep’ m 

1 It too l 1 | v one of 

your rael Ma | t’s hatched 
out, so t k, In wv s 
1s born 1 low! ere on 

well P ind t if y 

one o’ them Har ll I 
sea he tal { { il anc 
swim tt ] 
12’in a rock it o1 I t rock, but 
don’t hurt t | n he wv 1 
epreat character on tl ] He could 
see further and | v1 bout wind 
and water t 1! t ( rs 
took Tom lg t 1 t I 
all went Ss sa M ther she 
chalked a streak o’ x ick for m 
when she 1 l up Tort 
“Wal, we wus a lyi1 t Camden 
there one l t ) il for 
Boston that t. It w 1 rt o 
soft, pleasant art 1, kind o’ s 
and there wa’n’t n a goin’on but 
jest the hens a cr ! , and a 
histin’ up one foot and | it a spell 
| 
’cause they didn’t know when to set 
it down, and the ¢ e€ a sissin’ and a 
pickin’ at the gras Ye s¢ 


was n’t notl 


as 1f somehb« 


etful o’ houses 


were n’t not! 


sO we was al 


four o’clock 
come a boat 


gant lady i 


n 
mournin’; she rared up sort o’ prin- 








in the 
alongside with 


: 1 7 7 ¢ ; 
it, all dressed in deep 








Stories. [July, 


aboard our ship 


ame 
come 





and wanted to speak to Cap’n Tu 





er. Where she come from or what she 
wanted or where she was goin’ to, we 
none on us knew; she kep’ her 

» y ( ln’t get sight o’ her face 
All was s must see Cap'n Tucker 
ilone right away 

“Wal, ¢ e was like 









































the ¢ ty Oo capns H 
I 
to "bo everything that ar ula 
do, | t was y easy for a 
to come it « » Ye see cap’ns, 
the don’t : n as men d 
( I don’t have enough of 

em to get tired on ’em every 
wo! rel to -Ca} Any- 
way, the cap’n he took her into hi 
cal nd he sot her a<« ya was 
I | servant to command, and 
wl \ Id she have of him? And we 
was all a winkin’ and a nudgin’ each 
other l a peek to see what was to 
M of it | she ¢ so she 
a 1 sort 0’ princess’ way, to speak 
t e ca] l the doors was 
shut, and we left to our own ideas 
L wonder it it was all to be 

“Wal, you see, it come out arter- 
wal ] what went on; and 
things nt t way. Jest as soon as 
the doors was shut and she was left 

yne with tl ip’n, she busted out a 
cryin’ and a sobbin’ fit to break her 
heart 

‘Wal, tl 1 he tried to comfort 
her up; but no, she be com- 
forte but went on a we ’ and a 
wailin’ and a w n’ on .y Is 
till the poor cap’n’s heart wa ost 
brok t] cay der- 
est-hearted cr I and 
could n’t | to s 1 WO- 
man in tr )] noways 

“egy r : c id she ‘] ry +} 
most unfortun woman. I’mallalk 
in the world,’ says she, ‘and I don’t 
know what ll become of me ef you 
don’t keep me,’ says she. 


“Wal, the cap’n thought it was 
time to run up his colors, and so says 


he: ‘Ma’am, I’m a married man, and 
love my wife,’ says he, ‘and so I can 
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all women in distress,’ says 


‘O, well then,’ says she, ‘you can 
feel for me, and know how to pity me. 
My dear hus! 


he w 


and ’s t died suddenly 
when up the river. He was 


fever in the woods. I 


nd nict 
and nigh 


taken 
t,’ says she, 
here in a miserable little 
home and friends,’ says 
brought his body down 
n’ Providence would open 
it back to our home 


d now, cap’n, 


you must 
cap’n see what she was up 

ed to do it and tried to 
of askin’, but she wa’ n’t to 
p’n,’ says she, ‘ef you’ll 
the body of my husband 
night, I’d 
to any 


be willing to 

amount. Money 
bject,to me,’ says she. 

1 see, the cap’n he kind o’ 
it, and hemmed and 

he tried to ’pologize. He 


vessel, and 


he 


yovernment 

as he had a right to 
id sailors was apt to be 
int 


and he didn’t w 


there was a 


1ys she, ‘why 
1see she was up to every 


id she’d con 


in a box, and h 


ave it just 


carried to a state-room, and he need n’t 


ell nobody what 
“Wal, Cap’n 


and he tried 


it was. 
Tucker 
his best to persuade 


he hung off, 
her 
to have a funeral, all quiet, there at 
Camden. He promised to get a minis- 
ter, and ’tend to it, and wait a day till 
then take her on to 
But ’t was all 
ar a word to ’t. 
off the talk to him by 
when talk failed 
took to her water-works again, till final- 


+ 
C 

} 
i 


it was all over, 
Boston free gratis. 


anc 
a no 
go. She wouldn’t h 
And she reeled 
the yard. And she 
ly the cap’n said his resolution was 
clean washed away, and he jest give 
up hook and line; and so ’t was all 
settled and arranged that when even- 
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ing come she was to be alongside with 
her boat and took aboard. 

“When she come out o’ the cap- 
’n’s room to go off, I see Tom Tooth- 
watchin’ on her. 


raili 


acre a He stood there 


by the n’s a shavin’ up a plug o’ 
baccy to put in his pipe. He did n’t 
he took th¢ 
are woman with h 
eye and kept a follerin’ on her. 
** She 
carried 
back 


springs in her heels. 


say a word, but sort 0’ 


measure o’ that is 
had a fine r > Beales 
1aG a fine sort oO’ lively 


her 


look, 


head up and shoulders 


, and stepped as if she had steel 


“* Wal, Tom, what do ye say to her?’ 
says Ben Bowdin. 

oe I 
and 


don’t say nothin’,’ Tom, 
lit his pipe; ’tain’t wy bus’- 
ness,’ says he. 

“<é¢ Wal, 
Ben. 
sers. 

“¢ My thoughts is 
he, ‘and I 
myself,’ 
walked to 


says 


he 


} 


vhat do you think 2?’ 


Tom gin a hist to his 


my own,’ says 
calculate to keep 
says he. 
, 


"em to 
And then he jest 
the side o’ the vessel and 
watched the woman a gettin’ ashore 
There was a queer kind o’ look in 
Tom’s eye. 

** Wal, the cap’n he was drefful 
o’ oneasy arter she was gone. He 
a long talk in with 


More, the fust officer, and there w: 


the cabin 
sort o’ stir aboard as if somethin’ was 
a goin’ to happen; we couldn’t jes 
say what it was. 
“Sometimes it seems as if when 
things is goin’ to happen a body kind 
We 
boys was all that way; of course we 


did n’t know 


o’ feels ’em comin’ in the air 


nothin’ *bout what the 
woman wanted, or what she come for, 
or whether comin’ ag’in; ’n 
1 


she was 
know 
and yet we sort o’ expected suthin to 


fact we didn’t nothin’ about it, 


come of it; and suthin did come, sure 
enough. 

“Come on night, just at dusk, we 
see a boat comin’ alongside, and there, 


1 


sure enough, was the lady in it. 


“There, she’s comin’ ag’in,’ 
to Tom Toothacre. 

“Yes, and brought her baggage 
with her,’ says Tom, and he pointed 


says I 





ct what it 


ther : y . . u in l’s body be h inged 


“** Wal,’ says Tom, ‘ ef that are ain’t “om. suess that are « 
a British naval officer, I lose my bet. ead bu there ’ll be 
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looked 


opens 
begins to take obser- 
1at the screws 
top o’ the 


iad been 


‘re down 
‘ ‘Tom,’ 
ler the 
watch 
said he 
berth 
and 


1 
the 


mouse, 


reeps under 
still as a 
ips out turns the 


, so that 


Tom 
and the young 
and then he heard a 


he 


n, sure 


} enough, 
heard the lock rattle, 
widder come in, 
bit o’ conversation between her and t 
corpse. 


Stories. 
“¢ What time is it?’ come 
hoarse whisper out 0’ 

“Well, ’bout 


] 
sne. 


nine 


“ “ How long afore 


n there ain’ 


him down,’ 


whe 
kno¢ k 


it ’s darned 


fellow in the box. 


parenthesis ; “ these 

ritish officers was drefful swearin’ 

‘* You must have patience awhile 
lon; 


er,’ says the lady, ‘till I pull the 


string. Tom Tootl icre lay there on 
his back a laughin’. 


““*Ts everything goin’ on 
says the man in the box. 
“¢ Allstraight,’ says she ; ‘ tl 
none of ’em suspect.’ 
“¢*¢ You bet,’ says Tom Toothacre, un- 
der the berth ; and he said he had the 
ritter by 
1 . + > 4) = 
as she was a stanc there, 
but somehow thought it would be bet- 
ter fun to see the thing through ’cord- 
ing as they’d planned it. 
“ Wal, then she went 


and mincin’ up the deck ag’in and 


k 
+1 


switchin’ 
LO 
a flirtin’ with the cap’n; for you 
’t was ’greed to let ’em | , 
out. 

“Wal, Tom he Ik: 
waited 
waited, till he 
finally he heard a stir 
f was 


he 


in’, and 


*most 


as if the fellah a gettin’ u 
Tom he jest crawled out still and ke 
ful and stood up tight 
Putty soon he hears a 
sees the top o’ the box ; 
a man jest gettin’ out on’t 


still. 
“Wal, Tom he waited till he got 
fairly out on to the floor, and had his 


hand on the lock o’ the door, when he 
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jumps on him and puts both arms 
round him and gin him a regular bear’s 
hug. 


“*Why, what’s says the 


“6 Gur yell find out, darn ye,’ 
says Tom Toothacre. 
our ship, did 


‘So, ye wanted 
ye? Wal, ye jest can’t 
have our ship,’ says Tom, says he; and 
I tell you he jest run tl 


iat are fellow up 
stairs | 


ickety-split, for Tom was strong 
The fust thing 


saw 


Mr. 


both arms 


ey 
ey 


tl was 
ot the widder by 
behind her. 
‘Ye see, madam, your game’s up,’ says 


"em 


give ye a free 
, says he,‘ we 
prisoners about 
these days, and you ‘Ild , 
“The f they 


fallen to be sure, 


+d 
ellers was putty chop- 
a in wo- 


men’s clothes, 


++ 


, come to look in 


found t 


to ma 


ers, 
| Fak 

hese two young fellows, 
cs ’ , : ; 
officers, had formed a regular 
Tucker’s 


Cap’n 


I 


vessel 
into Halifax; and ye see 


so sort o 


creeks 
it he 


tronh] 


I e, 


an 
made 


itish consi ’cause 


nt 


} 
int 


him, that’s 


ip this ’ere 


plan. There was one or two British 
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1 aboard 
the Brilliant a week or two aforehand, 


and ’t was suspected they was to have 


July, 
sailors had been and shipped 


helped in the plot 


things had gone as 
they laid out ; but 


if 

I tell you, when the 
fellows see which way the cat j 
pretty good care t 
had n’t 


r tor yk 


nothin’ to do 


no, by no manner 0’ means. 
course, know, 


} 
is 


y¢ it could n’t be 
’em anc 


“ But | 


t pretty cheap about 


on oO we let it go. 


tell you, Cap’n he 


Tucker 


° +: 
nis viader, 


fel 
TI 


1e worst on’t was, they do say Ma’am 
Tucker } 


hold 
. ae 
know if 


vot 


of it, and you might 
a woman got hold of a thing 
like that she’d use it as handy as < 
The women they 


can’t no more help hittin’ 


i 
1 


cat would her claws. 


a fellow a 
got 

s ketched a 
should n’t wonder if 


the Commodore heard something about 


1a rap when they ’ve fairly 
, than a c: 


mouse, and so | 


when ' 


she 


} 


his wi Ider home 


he had 


n’ ’bout it, 


every time he went 
from his v’yges the longest day 
to live. I don’t know nothi 
I only kind o’ jedge by what 
human natur’ goes. 
Lordy massy, boys, ’t wa’n’t 
to be ’shamed of in the cap’n. 
"ll have to answer for wus things 
last day than tryin’ to do a ki 
ness to a poor widder now I tell you. It’s 
better to be took in doin’ a good thing, 
than never try to do good; and it’s 
my 1 opinion,” said Sam, taki 


asl. 


settler ng 
gy 
up his mug of cider and caressing it 
tenderly, — “it’s my humble opinion 
that the best sort o’ folks is the easi- 


est took in, ’specially by the women. I 
reely don’t think I should a done a bit 
better myself.” 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


We 
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LAW AT 

mes before us, taking them 
series, give a compre- 

exact view of the crimi- 

By the 

7aval, 
r . } tha li¢ | 
to us, under the editorship 


ilians, body of 


yus, and the 
lan is usu 


1 
yng ursel 
ig ourseiy 
as the materi 


ire 


becomes men 


accus 
as experts in the prac- 


he second work Die 


famil- 
tice and the theory 
J 

prudence of Ger- 
x the two works together, 
f Eu imi 

to 

the 

( orresponding 

obtair mone 

Nalns ame ng 


hat strikes us, at the 
particular case, is the 
ic] been em- 
preparation 
American prac- 

i isc] isly 


Justiz. Galleri 
aller Volker und Zei 
Léffler, friiherem Redacteur der 
chts-Zeitung, Ritter, etc. III. Bande. 


1870. 


un Costenoble, 1868 - 


HOME 


AND ABROAD.* 


permitted to flowin and out, effacing by 
accident, if not disarranging by design, 
the marks which would point to the 
guilty agent. Itis as if Pompeii, when 
excavated, were opened to crowds of 


whomsoever might cl pour in; 
“relics ” of all kinds carrie | 
tions of all kinds disfigured; disar- 
perpetrated, 
] 


aropped 
Vt 


rangements of all kinds 


: a stall alla 
and often articles and signs 
sft which, after a short lapse of time, 
lead the casual observer to 


ubt what century had inaugurated or 
ivilization had 
ifused phenomena on whi 
nsequence is tl 
“ indica 
left to the m« rcy 
he still worse influence of 
and the 


‘sIon * 
ion; 


ing officer, no matter how 
may be, often goes to trial 1 
one of the main sources of informati 


from which 


be drawn. 


a rightful conclusion can 
In Germany, on the other 
hand, and, in most instances in France, 
whenever a crime is committed, a | 

it were, is s 


metical cover, as 


. “ae 
placed over the scene of guilt. 
ful surveys of the house or ground are 


articles likely to 


at once taken; all 
l the 
, : oe ; , 
after their original situation has 


elucidate event are sequestered, 
} 


peer 


carefully noted, under judicial control ; 


and the most effective means em- 


ployed, to reproduce on the trial 
facts as they existed when the 
J made. In 
respect, at least, “justice ” is | 


covery of guilt was 


fective” in Germany than it hz 
tunately been 
among 


permitted 
ourselves. 

But this contrast is not that to which 
the perusal of these volumes mainly 
invites. It is impossible to open them 
without seeing, as if invoked before us, 
two great spirits,—one of the civil, 
the other of the common law, — lower- 
ing on each other as if in hostility, de- 
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It was a very significant c 
1 that the de- would result only in an acquittal, a de- 
iat afternoon and f 

is dressed, ac ording to 


ise which in a common-law 
s connectior 


1 in bed tl 


ndant’s examination can be so con- 
the d as to force him 
several witnesses, of a criminal, we give 
1, which she wore as a 


into the atti- 


copious 
extracts from the report before us 
\fter her death, however, 


Prisoner, stand up 


Wi 


r = ba 
Joachim Fried 


Vit) nid 
n conaivuon Could 


vreat resistance 


have 


ICS. 
Why ’ 
VOY was ic 


Was sicl 


lt yo 


> would 
f ala: anges 
eit aione yndaiuon 
thea hil we 2 ‘ 1 
ne cniaren. it s tO DC- 
os . . Te se ae, 
lieve that she should have asked this. 


judge then proc eeded to exam- 
prisoner in great det 
plan being to question him, a 
which, on ¢ 


in German trials, on every 
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which the prosecutor was subsequently “ Fudge. Did you closely examine the 
to adduce testimony; and thus not cord? 
only to bring his general veracity di- “Pris. No. I tried immediately to 
rectly in issu outon  untie it, but failed. The cord was then 
a variety of i cut, and I did not see it again. 


l@,as to whi he most accu- ‘Fudge. | 


is hard to explain how, in 
a matter of such extreme importance to 


, , 
ne greatest presence 
i 


uit ive yourself, at you should be s« 


» careless 
as not to trouble irseif as to circum- 


’ : . 9 . 
at stances which had the closest relation 
minutest to your wife’s death. 
= : ie ical ea . 
pace allows us so overwhelmed that I 


cord cut on the 
; knot? 
he waitress at know ; 
out your wife ? [The waitress was on 
hand to be presently exami 
point. ] 
“ PrZzs. 
have told 


“ Yu 


wife could 


nm; ior 
by suicide 
1 her mother- 
tion? 
troubles were very 
} id SIX ¢ hil- 
I had the 


ing and 


make no attempt 
to read the notes 

1 > tT) ep % } 

s belt? | they had 


him by Blau. ] 
see them again. 


id not 
fudge. This 1s wholly inexplicable. 


assured of You come home, find your wife the vic- 


j cord tim of violence, discover writings which 

Here is a direct con- must explain the mystery, and instead 

yn On an essential point. of eagerly seeking to understand their 

‘he first statement could not contents, you are so careless and heart- 

less that you will not give even a look 

aughter was the first who told me to this last bequest of your wife. I do 
about the cord..... 


e been correctly written down, for 
my d 


not believe that there is another who in 
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(The 
n ple ided for this his stu- 


The writ- 


your place would have so acted. 


prison r agal 


pefaction and int 


»xication. 
duced in court. ] 


ings were tnen pl 
“ Yudge. Do you know this paper and 


this handwrit 
“ Pris. These may be the pay 


Blau found handwriti 
f my wife; and yet aga 


that ' 
Lilal ¢ agall 


W L i 


s. Then again, in one 


° ° ’ 
#2 1S written with ¢ 


tance of the iss 


nishment involved. 
resumed that any one 


nh a case. 


ed; and 


before you 


a | \is 


1 will presently be 


a very few of the numer- 
to which the prisoner 


Home and Abroad. m2 
oO 
was examined; and those we have se- 
lected are those in which the judge 
and the prisoner were brought into the 

T 
in its various phases, lasted 
it 


closest collision. he examination, 


taking it 


several days; and incidentally ap- 


peared that, at the time of his examina- 
tion i ief, the defendant was much 
emaciated by hi: ¢ and 


) 


painful im- 
prisonmen was 
ted, 
for life, a 
in prison. 
his i 


children, as they grew 


ultimately con- 
vi and sentenced to imprisonment 


nd shortly < entence died 
Not long after hi 


nnocence was demonstrated. 


s death 
His 


lared 


older, ae 
their mother’s death | 
that 


itements to the contrary had resultec 


was Vy 


hands, and their childis 


sh 
. 
1 
from fear, from their constant con- 
versations the police, under whose 
charge they had been placed. 
Now of «¢ 


fore us is not 


WwW I e- 


yurse the question n¢ 


as to the guilt inno- 
of tl and 
certainly not as to his general moral 
cl r > | and 


naracter. é 1a i 
gabond, given 


or 
f this 1 


i 


articular detendcant, 


cence ¢ 
een, 
his was no reason for 


the 


He may, also, have bee 


for murder of his 


wiie. 


and may have 


much confused on trial, 
contradicted himself and contradicted 
iteral 

, 


cround 


peachable 
no 
Or 


n 


iy have 
y, and have richly deserved 


him ; and 


prisonment awarded to 
r this nor 

ill t 

al tou 


under which he was 


r unworthy 
of 
tried. 


nerits 


aracter at 
the system 
: } 4 tf - + , +e, _ 
Even the brief extracts we have given, 


to 


SE d, 


from the protracted examination 


hich the defend 


inhe 


and lave no 


reason to honesty or the 


e who presided. 
] 


"18ea 


ity of the jud 


appears to have exer the high- 
Berlin for a 


inly on the 


criminal functions i 


number of years ; and ¢ 


ta 
trial immense pains were taken to col- 


lect the highest and most varied scien- 
tific testimony on the points as to which 
i 


experts were required. No doubt the 
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as Sir R. Bethell, for instance, may be 
to have displayed when act- 
h in such 


witnesses 


on every 


an be 


concerned, 

merely in 

long seri 

tute the 

the >< 

whe con 

brutal, as w j 

tempt no sudden, dramati ris When we take u ie French proce- 


I general vice 


¥ ‘ a : . - 

on the prisoner, as is th ( ) dure, we f 

. . . “ ; a " Pipe , oa 

French judg whom \ hall prese displaying itself, th in a different 
We |! 

there { , that 1d mnalion mis shititeed af 

tnere 1S none of that cold malice min- exnibited of 


’ 1 ' | 


gled with great and calm ability, such weak, of the skilful attacking the ig- 


ly consider. T are not malevolent; form. 


4 
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self-possessed attacking 


the frantic; but that 
Germany is usually done by 
- by carefully drawing 
closer, and 


closer and 


s until the structure of 


—in 
bril- 

in which the 
and histrionic 


by itself, 
ra sort of 


effect, 
on trial, and, 
subter- 
grade, 
late him on the spot. Of 
excep- 
the temptations to 


expose, to de 
ire multitudes of 
the 


the 
illustra- 


m to rise with 
ynspicuousness of 


the following 


amental 

»mbers SI hould 
that they should 
obedience, 


hastity, 


that they should 
ation of 
the 
f Chris- 
its ex- 


educ 
Nn ae of 


} } 
nood 


1 ton c . } 
large trat ind 


ac- 


s of buildings, some 


Ages, others 


down to the 


rohit 
no arcnitec- 


many se- 
the monastery 


10, as it ap- 

stionable testimony, 
hours 
} 


.9 
ravished 
She had for some 
been in 


before, 
en murderec 
us months the employ- 
of a bookbinder named Conte ; 


the morning of the 
him to oun 
monastery, wit 


undisputed 


15th was 
some books to the 
hin which h, according to 
she was seen to 


There was no 


ev idence 


deliver the package. 


ne 
4o 
direct proof that she was seen to come 
out of the which was sur- 
wall, to which was at- 
gate vith 


institution, 
rounded by 
tached a 
nor 


a porter’s lodge ; 
trace of her discovered 
from ten in the morning of the 15th 
until the discovery of her 
the next day. 
outrage 


was any 
body early 
By whom, then, was the 
perpetrated? Conte, her em- 
had accompanied 
monastery, and test 
fore 


ployer, her to the 
ified that he left be- 
she had delivered parcel, and 
that while he was there he saw near to 
her two of the brothers, Jubrien and 
Against the latter some slight 
circumstantial evidence, which 


ter will be 


Leotade. 
hereaf- 


incidentally noticed, was 
Feb- 


ruary 7, 1848, after eight months’ im- 
prisonment, 


adduced. He was arrested, and on 


1 


trial. 


; 
adduced, 


was brought to In 


reviewing the evidence then 
ourselves to 
examina- 
tion of Leotade as serve to illustrate the 


our object is to confine 


such portions of the judicial 
general proposition which we have in 
this article undertaken to canvass. It 
is sufficient, therefore, at this point, to 
say that on the trial there was positive 

estimony to show that Conte had him- 
improper fa- 
miliarities with Cecilia, who was proved 


self pre viously attempted 


by unquestionable evidence to be a 
girl and that 
confessed 
that he was himself the perpetrator of 
the crime. On the 

presented the 


evidence was 

whereabouts of Cecilia after her visit 
to the monastery on the morning of the 
15th; and this, coupled with the cir- 
cumstantial evidence to which we have 
already 


of excellent character ; 


some years afterwards he 


trial, however, no 
1 showing 


referred, 1inst the 
accused a popular 


arrayed ay 
prejudice by which 
the terror of his position was vastly in- 
creased. Having made these prelimi- 
nary explanations we proceed with our 
extracts from the judicial examination 
on the trial. 


“ Chief Fustice. What is your name? 
“ Prisoner. Louis Bonafons; my ec- 
clesiastical name is Brother Leotado. 
“Ch. F How old are you? 
“ Pris. Thirty-six years 
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“Ch. ¥. Did you know Cecilia Com- 
bettes ? 
“ Pris. 
“Ce. 7. 
“ Pris. 
as closely as I can, I 
to have ever seen her with him. 
F. Why this 


her knew her, or you did not. 


I have never even seen her. 
Did you often visit Conte ? 


Yes ; yet, reviewing the past 


circumlocution ? 


not know her. 
not go to Conte, 
the murder, to order 
a writing-table : 
“ Pris. I did 
“Ch. F. Did you 
‘When the io is ready, send it 
to me by the child’? 
“ Pris. I cannot recollect this. 
“ch F. 
acquaintance with Cecilia. 


not say to Conte, 


nortfo 
port 


If you did, this involves your 


“ Py I never saw a workwoman at 
Conte’s, and therefore I could not have 


said it. 
“Ch. ¥ Where 


-+h 


(15th 


morning of the 
= P7 ZS. 


I was first at morning mass, 


which lasted longer than usual, as it 
was read for a brother who had recent- 
ly died in Paris; then I breakfasted 
and the 


lot} " | 
ciothnes-room, anda 


went from refectory to the 
pupils 
the Pension the things they needed, 


and then I wrote to the General of the 


Order a letter on my spiritual 

This lasted until 9} 
“Ch. Fn What did you 
“ Pris, | 


1 
the 


state. 
o'clock. 

1 do next ? 
went to the kitchen and to 
Director, to hand hi 
ter. 

“Ch. F. You went 


about 9} o’clock 
the kitchen; where were you till 
] > 


10 o'clock : 
we Pri. 
ae 


after 


I went back into the clothing- 
I had spoken with the Di- 
rector, until 93 o’clock. 


room, 


“CR. F. 
rector’ 


Where did you meet the Di- 


“ Pris. On the corridor of the Pen- 
sion; he asked for my letter; I told 
him that I was just looking forhim. It 
was then I went into the clothing-room, 
and afterwards into the school-room. 

“ Ch. F. How late was that ? 

“ Pris. About to} o’clock. 
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“Ch. F. Go on. 

“ Pris. I then fed the canary-birds in 
the presence ¢ f 
then went to the cellar, and afterwards 
to Pater Noster. 3 ] 
the usual studies, then to supper, and 
then to bed. 

“Ch. F. 


r, then 


F. The accusati 
with having been seen at 


during 


per, when we 
out of the ¢ 
consider jy 
ive failed to do thi 


April 3 


> a sked 


lar. 
Noster, at 
Leopold fixes the tim onver- 


sation with him at earlier. 
You have been asked 

pations from 6 o’clock in the n 
and you sa 
met 
room. 

“ Pris. This is entirely 
Does this hinder me from having seen 
him also at 11 o’clock? If I did not 
mention this at the preliminary exami- 


} 


Leopold in tl 


y that about this 
. 


Brothe 


correct. 
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it was because I was only in- 
terrogated as to my 
8 o’clock 


“Ch. F. Very 


nations, 
surroundings after 
in the morning. 


true. But in a subse- 
quent ex ation you said that at 9} 


; then 
the Di- 
wood for a 
iat you then went 


o’clock you W re in office 
ital, where you met 

sked you 
ild ; tl 


wood, an 


your 


rector, who 


fire for 


for 
- 4 1 
SICK CN 
+ 


to fet 


And yet 


d then to prayers. 
twithstanding these extend- 
1 not till this moment 
le as to the important cir- 


the letter on your 


1 di 
spirit- 


lid not mention this to the 
through 
ly {for 


ur ly 
ninations 


cetrate % vas 
oistrate, 1t was 


put under a 
treated, not as 
as convicted. 

in this court before 
t able to 


presence of a 


collect my- 
kindly 
can spare your praises 
censures of the 
I will 
: f the 3d 
1 declared that on the 15th 

wore the 


your 
have 
ur examination o 
same gown (sou- 
which 
next day, 
question 
had 
you 
‘For ten 
xplained? You 
hat you had laid the trou- 


wers, which you wore on 


stockings 
you now have; while on the 
May, when the 

*‘ How long 


and 


same 


on tl 
was 


nut 
yu 


you 


worn th drawers 


users 
now have,’ you answered, 
] 


nis 


pril, in the third chamber 
» clothes-rooms on a table close to 
entrance, — where, to your great 
ishment, they not discov- 


the 
were 
while on the previous day you 
iat on the 15th you wore nothing 


} 


own (soufane) and stockings. 
May you voluntarily 
to the examiners, ‘ The trousers, 
10wn to me, I recognize as those 
I wore on the 15th of April. I used 
in the bed to cover my feet.’ 
How is it that, in spite of your state- 


the ¢ 
On 
stated 


- - 
the 6th of 


now sl 


these 
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77 
ment, the drawers were not found with 
the trousers ? 

‘ Pris. 1 remember now for the first 
time that I did not lay 
and that I 


the two off to- 
gether, wore the drawers at 
the time of the preliminary examina- 
tion. 

“Ch. F Were you in the habit of 
keeping rabbits ? 

“ Pris. They 
erhood. 

‘Ch. F. Did you ever give 
Conte or his wife 


belonged the Broth- 


rabbits to 


* Pris. I sold some to th 

“ce ys Did 
to look at the 
ris. Me. 


em. 
u ever invite Cecilia 


” 
rabl 


“1. ¥. You, with the other 


as to the c 


1 

t ners, 
f your 
While 


y answers to 


were asked 


garments on the 
the ( 
this 
tl is 
you 
the examining 
on the 18th of 


——— 
thers 


you are the only one as to whom 


was not the case; and besides, 


} 
maintained that shirt, which 
physician f 
April, 


previous 


uund on you 
had been put 
Sund 


on 
and 


by you on the Ly; 


had W ide 


> plasters that 
you to 
leave the clean shirt 
-eived on Sunday evening, 
that you did 
and that 
under your 
1ined two at 


was worn because it sleeves, 


did not chafe the 
your health 


Where did 


which 


which 
required wear. 
you r 
change? You say 
often cl 
you laid th 


pi ] low, 


for a 
not linen, 


clean shirts 


lange your 
and in this way ret: 
atime. But in spite of this usage, you 
maintain that you gave back the shirt 
of April 17th to the brother who had 


t 

t 
charge of the linen, who, on his part, 
declares that he 
linen 


received clean 
After 


answer So as to 


never 
wry jen the brothers. 
this you modified your 
make it that 


t gave this shirt to the 
hospital nu 


gave tl 
ho says, however, that 
Where did 


you 
irse, W 
he does not recollect this. 
you hand it to him ? 

“ Pris. At the door of the hospital, 
in the week after April 18th. 

“Ch. F You all say that at the time 
Conte met you in the corridor, you had 
gone to the communion. Conte, how- 
ever, persists in his statement, and spe- 
cifies your dress. At first (in one of 











T 
j 
i 
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the preliminary ¢ nations) you dis- 
tinctly denied this, but afterwards said 
that you could not call it to mir 
Brother Jubrien, who was witl j 
follows the same theory, first a plump 
denial, then I believe not,’ and at 


In 


on the or g of the 15th of April, 
yu were in the corridor of the Com- 
10On Ha 1? 
a I am not in a condition to 
answer so complicated an analy sis of 





n-rooms ! 
Yes. 


F. Did you have a key 








“tm Fy. | 1 correction to 


mak 


sessed a key 





e 1 W Vol pDos- 
you | 
‘ } ] ° va 


en-room; a 1 





you answered that if you possessed it, 





you did not know it. I will now show 
you a key which is proved to lock that 
room. You 
you recognize it. 

“ Pris. It is the key of the kitchen 


closet. 

pad A. Do 
door of the linen-room ? 
No.” 


you know if it locks the 





“ 


D.. 
f£ris. 


This is a specimen of the examina- 
tion in chief of the prisoner, which 
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was followed by the calling of the wit- 
rosecution. The meth- 





nesses tor 


od pursued is very 





that which we have already noticed as 
existing in Prussia. The e has 
ary 


full notes of the v 





























examinations, both 
of tl prosecut 2 
I g 
prisoner is first called, and interrogated 
as to the po t these examinations 
develo} il, and as to that 
suggest the elves t “hen 
the pr ¢ witnesses are called, 
the st ents of the prisoner, 
tor i i t, are t in issue, 
contradicted, if practicable, by 
st y ) rat u cd. But in 
however, as has already been 
l, it leen 1 not ul tital le for 
ve at y period of the trial to 
rise tl defer t with the most 

Iden and ¢ sin ls. This 
may be dramatic but, apart 
from the objections we shall presently 
notice, utterly destruc f ] 1 
ju licial 1 caeril 
in the case | S, St 
the prisoner’s l « 
closed, and Ce 
?! ISL it I > V CS il d tl = real as” 
sassin — was under examination, the 
court with sudden swoop pounced or 
the prisoner as follows: — 

‘Ch ner.) You have just 
heard that on the 15th of April at 9} 
o’clock you were seen in the corridor 
of tl srotl hood with Brother Ju- 
brien ? 

“ Pris. Conte is a falsifier. On the 


1sth I was not in the cor As to 





what relates to my r life [which 
Conte had endeavored to attack] I can, 


at least, say that it is not so stained as 








that of my assailant. You can inquire 
at my early ie, of my former em- 
ployers, of my teachers. I had the 


wish to from the worry of the 
I entered the Or- 
De- 


will 


world. 
der. I e jury’s hands. 
cide what my fate to be; I 
await even death in peace, a mis- 
sionary who will sacrifice his life to 
what is right; and (to the jury), so 


am in th 


1S 


as 
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if you, will I the more 


u, for your efforts 


h, nineteen months 
ralleys vhich ] 


life ; innocent he was 

subsequent confes- 

under the sol- 

a notiom ¢ } 1} } a iacill 
emn sanctions Of a death-bed, and veri- 


ich removed 
l But 


the 


y collateral proof wh 


sibility of doubt. 
it, the merits 
he was tried, as we 
prior case, are the same. 
} far as 
lsory examination of the defend- 


the introduction, 


ee 
sten so concerns the 


} , 
by the pros- 
J 


Cc 
ecution, of his character into the issue, 


79 
o nt of Eu- 


and wherever it exists it is as- 


obtains through the contin¢ 
rope ; 
1 with the abuses which 

MH +1 . hicl > haw 

in the cases which we have 

1 in detail. In 

s reported in the 


Neue 


exhibit 


the vast 


many 
Pitavai there is 
+m is applied, 


not in 


tot ] Hy 
iatea in 


intro- 


character 


the common law, 


a 
le for the 
} + 


» defendant 


*to commit the partic- 
ulusion, by 


- , 
his opening 
el ] 


charac- 


] | } 
en i00ked On aS a grave 


and juries have been dis- 
because such : ion has been 
Every man is permitted to carry 

to his case the presumption of general 
good character; and this presumption 
l il, unless, as 
lefence, 


no one is l 
has be = should i his « 


i. 
inal, no matter how profligate 
the 

pe nit 
outrage, 


1 


common law, is allowed his /ocus 


wie; if he committed an 
he is tried for it, 
is put on trial because he h 

The common 
“You 
all 


to be tried 


has 
but he never 
iS previous- 
ly been generally bad. 

all have a chance to r 
you lial 


oa 
are liable 


in its humanity, says: 
rm ; at 
what 


an overt act of guilt, and not a 


violent temper or raved heart.” 
Bu 
American courts have been departing 


from this ri 


in the last few years, some of our 


ile. The departure began 


C 
in cases of forgery, when it was per- 





’ 
lggested 
In the review 
‘ , H Tle 
ises C5} eclaity 
ion. And 
practice 

] 


rst, 


touched 


iS good, 
o 
er obsta- 
_ tm in the « f Y lantin hicl 
rem. V I aqcopting which 


the civil-law is respect, as from the 


a whole. 
pulsory 
made great sti 


Statutes rece! 


these 


few cri 


yn to ven 


ture testifying behalf, toa 


man whose lif stake, 
is irresistible, « 

y be that a cr 
him; and, sec« 
sworn will come 
edged as a ta 
Wherever such 
fore, defendants wil 
mitted to main 
difference the 
European practice will be tl ith us 
the inculpatory examination will be con- 
ducted by the prosecuting attorney and 
not by the judge. Whether this will 


shibition is not, 
“eel ear: teres 

judg naked, hard fact, but 

rovement may well i 


A judge, no m: 


may be the s| and impulses, thi whit : 
enter upon w! impelled by every right feeling in- 


pe ques- The worst, 
o. -| } = % . - ae 
tioned. now keen most mor human de- 


exposure of error, main, ctively to hide even from ourselves, 


an impartial a the two are keenly se: 


lessly displaye 


contending parties. An attorney is, and 
; 
I 


ought to 


e, simply the representative 
of one of them. 


Then, second, this process destroys 
} 


all power of rightful defence. The de- 
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1 common-law courts, 


Knows W it ne 


faonaan? .Y ] 
fendant, in > 
: 


IS to prepare to meet. 
The issue is a single one; to this he 
adjusts his plea and calls his witnesses. 
Whatever his past may have been, he 
knows that the law, in its humanity, 
has given ] 


form; and that 


im an opportunity for re- 
now he is to be tried 
for a single well-defined act, as to which 
full notice, 


he has so as wisely to make 


But the 


civil law, a prosecution is limited by 


ready for his defence. with 


no sucn restraints. 


There is no point 


in the defendant’s past history, no 


matter how distant or how recent, 


lich not be suddenly sprung on 


a i 14 
ges xnowieage 


him ; 1 when the jud 
1 


does him to touch such 


points, tl vet of a general inter- 
the 


has 


rogatory vept over ofienders 


memory. offence been so 


atoned for protect it from being 


No 


ith Of witnesses, no iong 


thus brought up in judgment. 
oblivion, no dé 


passage of time consuming all explana- 
tory or vil 
| 
i 


icatory circumstances, are 


allowed to intervene between the judge 


and the ted disgraceful fact. The 
trial 


issue, and he 


cove 


defendant goes to prepared to 
meet a particular finds 
himself cc with others, 


1 
} 


any 
one of whic 


which | ‘ notice to 


jut to 
neet 
if no other acts or ten- 
] 


syailah! 
avaliable, 


prepare. 


} ; . 7 ] 
aencies of guuit 


then 
ations on trial, — prevari 


are 
his prevaric 
tions often the convulsions of a man in 
torture, — are charged against him, and 
on these he finds the issue is made to 
We do not say that under this 


system there is no security for inno- 


rest. 


cence; for in a general sense, — in 


that sense which involves a free un- 


covering of the secret frailties and pas- 
sions of the human heart, —no man 
is innocent. But we do say, that in 
this view 


No 


streets, for 


there is no security for any 
one. one can in safety walk the 


there is no one who, if 
under trial, cannot be exposed to an 
investigation more or less destructive. 
We have no time here to dwell on dis- 
arrangement of judicial mechanism, and 
the consequent frequent escape of the 
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] 


real offender, wrought by this clumsy 


with irrelevant 
to say that 


either to lib- 


confusing of relevant 


We 


by it no protection is lef 


issues. 


erty or life. 
The remaining question before us 
-that of the judicial examination of 
the but 
few remarks in addition to those which 


defendant on trial — invites 


have already been incidentally made. 


No doubt there is a class of te mpera- 
this ordeal 
Men of 


ments which can escape 


im- 
perturbable temper and of comprehen- 
, 


comparatively uninjured. 


sive intellect and of quick wit may be 
able, during the trial, as well as during 
the numerous preliminary hearings, to 
maintain a calm and consistent theory 


of defence. But men of this class are 


and not unknown 
crime. The 
consummate villain is, in fact, likely 

most the 
execution of this most difficult task ; 


rare, are at least 


among those inured to 


to be the successful in 
while the guiltless, from their very in- 
experience in crime, and from the pecu- 
liar terror which disgrace possesses to 
them, are as likely to break down in 
the attempt. Thus in the last 
noticed by us, Conte, the real assassin, 


played 


case 


his part through a protracted 
with rait of 


hile Leotade, his 


cross-examination every 


candid innocence; w 
victim, was betrayed into the apparent 
contradiction and confusion of guilt. 
For it should be remembered, the strain 
severest to which the 
Let 
pose that the judge is deterred, either 


is the nervous 


system can be exposed. us sup- 
by his own humanity or by public opin- 
ion, from sustaining such attempts as 
those of the chief justice at Toulouse, — 
attempts to bully, to terrify, to crush, 
to annihilate the victim who lies ex- 
hausted in his clutch. 
that 


which 


Let us suppose 
he simply permits the method 
the German courts have in the 
main adopted, of taking to the trial a 
minute brief of all that the witnesses 
for the prosecution are expected to 
testify to, and then examining the de- 
fendant in advance on each point. Let 
us remember how protracted, how mul- 
tifarious, and how exhausting such an 








examination must 


ich of our- 
ven though the 
t innocent event 


ves, without being betrayed 


and inconsisten- 


be received as 
And then let us 
is personal view to the gen- 


IDiIC | 


policy to 


ascends. rhe 
a ee eD 
with this recollection 


in all other 
pr ict { despotism. 


level the citizen to the 


It recognizes in him 
sanctity character, just in the 
same way it awards to him ne 
sanctity of home. He is the creature of 
he government that overshadows him ; 
command he must in publi 
secret motives of his 
one, there- 
not freemen, but 
personal ente j 

sloth >; Not pe ] tical li 
Dut 


political torpor and death. 


THE SHIPPING OF 


COMMITTE Congress has 


iports ot 


THE 


qualities, and the 
tines and protects.¢ If 
man’s home hi 
castles are son 
= wail 
y garrisoned, 


ae ae 
sheicvers 


the indivic 


UNITED STATES. 


Bef 


between 


enterprise 
the war commenced, our 
tons, exceeder 
1 Empire. In 186 
to 4,318 309 


453 13 tons, 


re furnished three 
States a third, while 
ns supplied the residue. But 


ir proportion had fallen to a 
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the fisheries and coastwise commerce 
to a few ships in the trade 
ngland and her colonies. 
re the war, two thirds of the ar- daring spirits sometimes ventured 


s from foreign ports bore the stars join the fleet from Jamaica to En 
brent 


but now two thirds of or to trade with the Spanish Isle 


h reach our ports from seizures and confiscations checked this 


n flag; andalthough spirit of adventure. 
led, our vessels in the The Revolution swept away our ships, 
diminish. In the but put us on our mettle ; the Colonies 
the past fiscal year had no navy; their great seaports were 
f en trade d occupied or ruined by the foe ; but our 


‘teen per cent, while the county of Essex constituted itself our 
sd twe ig ver Navy Department, discarded the pup- 
will require t pet sterns and full bows, and built ships 

] 


» arrivals of for- that made the run in eleven d ys from 
nish us from the Salem to Ireland; and in the last year 
world. Unless of the war, Salem and Be verly, with 
h our prime- twenty gun-ships that outsailed and 


ind enter- often outfought the best ships of E 

unfurl our land, held the control of the British 
, but must be con- Channel and raised the te of insur- 
rivers, and coast- *e *n per cent. Their success 
all foreign com- contributed materially to the termina- 


It is painful to tion of the conflict. 


Our marine At the close of the war our cruisers 
it elements of were converted into merchantmen, and 
hout it, how could we soon took an active part in 
a coast of three thou-  outsailing the ships of all « 


How opened the Missis- and opening the Baltic, 
overed our Southern ranean, India, Africa, China, Bra 
rtresses. Again, what Chili, Peru, and our Northwest Coast 
we have realized by to the trade of the Union. 

s of shipping, to whicl 


i When our new Constitution took ef- 


! At thirtydollars fect, the first register of our shipping 

have exceeded showed but 201,000 tons, or less than 
Its manage- the tonnage on Lake Erie in 1860 

lent trades Under duties averaging but eleven 

a million er for the first epoch of twenty- 
furnished a market for 1e years, our tonnage rose 

many engaged ip lg ooo tons in 1789 to 1,424 

suffer from com- i 310, and then the effec 


ners are converted checked its progress. 


was 7 ‘ar cent. During 
to part with our this period, although the country was 
levise a remedy eak, Adams founded the navy, laid 


+f wtl ] P fn hins f t} 
e its growth » keels of four ships of tl 


e line, 

rave it vitality, wha and Suffolk and Essex counties raised 

| to its growth, ia funds and built frigates for 

checked its progress tion. 

premature decay, while But there was soon a change of 
dynasty. The Democracy came into 

volution, Great Britain power, abandoned the large ships, built 


she could to a iew gunboats, adopted the Chinese 








8 4 The 


policy, and emt culminating in 


yargoes, 
war, succeeded. 
Adams 

* Had | 


Yew navic $s roar 


and if he could have put ten millions 


into ships of the line, or frigates, would 


have saved a third of the active capital 
country, 
war, and dut 
Madison succeeded. ( 
W ebster 
commerce 

During 


5 
years, 


duties averagin 


of the sacrificed by 


but 


embargoes, 
Jefferson and 
Juincy, Lloyd, 
gled in vain, and 
was prostrated. 


1eS 5 


and strug 


the second epoch of 


twenty- 


one from 1810 to 1831, under 


hirtwy or e 
g thirty perc 
} 


seven hundred 


nt, tonnage 
instead Of gaining per 


cent, actually fell twelve per ce! 


from 1,424,748 tons in 1810 to 1,267,847 


tons in 1831. 
But in 1831 our debt had diminished 
the 


commerce 


country would no longer see its 


crushed; there was “an 
uprising of the people,” and under the 


auspices of Henry Clay a compromise 
duties fell, 


842, to an 
cent, whic 


was made, under which our 


with a slight reaction in 
h lasted 


Our 


average of 16 per 
thirty years, — from 183: to 1861. 
navigation at 


} 


once and ex- 


ceeded “ngland, gain- 
from 1,267,547 
1861. 


the tonnage 


ing 420 per cent, — tons 
IN 1531 to 5,539,813 t 
The following 


y 
> 


ns in 
table 


t illustrates the 


progress and decline of our shipping 


hichin1 


Ship-buil 
to 52,086 
compromise $3,455 t in 133 


The 


330 had fallen 


under 


ling, w 
tons ; “ar, rose the 
3 
America to a 
1844, 
under the influence of a 
tariff of 27 per cent adopted in 1842, to 
71,732 with the 


16 per cent tariff of 1846, to 262,531 


suscepti y 


change of duties was shown in 


when it fell, 


tons; but rose again, 


hipping of the United States. 


[July, 


nder the same tariff, 


55, —an increase of 


tons in 1848 ; and, ur 
to 58 tons in 185 
eight 

The 


nage built in the U 


31459 
fold in a period of thirteen years. 
following 


shows the ton- 


nited States 


table 
at differ- 
ent periods : — 


1844 


1348 262,551 


We come 


commencing in I 


now to the present epoch, 
861, and with a tariff 
1860 to 


carried up from 15 per cent in 


an average of 42 per cent in 1869, we 


find ag decline we might well 


expect history of the past, —a 
loss of 22 per cent in place of a gain of 
a fall from 5,539,813 
318,309 tons in 1869. 
than three 

lakes and 


yastwise trade, where we 


1aue more 


are on our 


rs, or in ¢ 


have a monopoly; w 


hile in July last 


twenty-seven millions of our imports 


were brought in f vessels, and 


but 


reign 
ten n American. 


some who have 


ii 
t may b rged by 


not studied question, that the de 


cline in our shipping is due to the 


yet neither Secession nor English 
| 
4 


war, 


cruisers deprived us of one eighth of 
our tonnage. I! 


the foe. 


t was not destroyed by 
Some may think the loss due 
of measurement, but this 
ial, as the 


loss in one class 


is compensated by a gain in others. 


Nor is it 
unprofitable, 


due to the fact that trade is 


for we have merchants 


have 
eight 


whose ships, built before the war, 


made fair returns for the past 


years. 
Did we not know that many of our 
made in 


were the hurry of the 


put out 


laws 


war, when Congress had its 


arms to grasp every source of revenue, 


we might conceive that our legislators 


had been guided by a spirit hostile to 


1 
navigation, for as the law stands to-day 


it provides : — 


First. That we shall not any 


ships for foreign trade. 


Second. That we shall buy none. 
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Third. That we shall not recover 


those we have lost. 


Fourth. That if we should get them, 
an interdict shall be laid on many of 
our chief imports and exports. 

Fifth. That our great university for 
seamen shall be put down, while agri- 
] 


cultural colleges are encouraged and 


endowed. 

Sixth. That while we sustain stages 
and railways by mail money, and while 
foreign steamers are sustained by sub- 
sidies, which are refunded by postages, 
our postages are given to foreign steam- 


ers and subsidies are withheld from our 


own. 
The first b have raised 
} 


against ship-building is a debased cur- 


irrier we 


rency. Before the war the shipwright 
could build a good ship of oak 
cedar for $55 per ton; to-day it 

ton. Half the difference 
currency, half to the du- 


and 
will 
cost $70 per 
is due to tl 
materials. 


owner who builds has two portentous 


ties on the raw The ship- 


evils before him. His investment of 


$70 per ton to-day may become 
next spring by a return to gold, 
hesitates to take the risk ; 
builds would rather build for ) 
account and convert gold into curren- 
cy. The other evil is the eight 

per ton imposed in taxes on 


raw ma- 


terials, admitted free by competing na- 


4 
t 
t 


tions. These evils are not without 


remedy. Let us reduce our currency, 
or let our Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of paying out his greenbacks 
for stocks at a premium, convert gold 
into greenbacks, and destroy the gold 
board and carry our paper to par, by 
merely rolling up a hundred millions 
in greenbacks. 

The 


quire 150,000,000 of legal tenders for a 


banks under national laws re- 


reserve, and the country can float the 


balance of them; for with them our 


paper afloat would not exceed twelve 


dollars per head, or, with gold, seven- 


teen dollars per head, of our people. 

If we are to have a shower-bath, let 
us not stand shivering at the door. 
is a 
simple remedy; reduce the duties on 


As respects the duties, there 
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the raw material to the point at which 
they stood from 1832 to 1861, except 
for the brief period when they rose to 
27 per cent, under the tariff of 1842. 
These remedies will be efficacious. 
CAN WE SPARE THE 
We 
many taxes also. 


The Hon. D. A. Wells, habitually 


cautious, assures us that our surplus 


DuTIES ? 


only them, but 


cannot Spare 


revenue is now at least $ 120,000,000 a 
year. 


This is $8,000,000 a month for 
ten months, and at least $ 20,000,000 a 
month in the months when our license 
accrue. But the 
coming year, commencing June 3oth, 
will take effect, 
will, by reduced interest and the usual 


and income taxes 


when new legislation 


gain of 5 
exhibit a further surplus next year of 


per cent yearly on revenue, 


$ 27,000,000 ; and it is easy to demon- 
strate that a reduction on cigars, spir- 
its, spices, silks, tobacco, and woollens 


| 
would transfer $20,000,000 more from 
the pockets of the smuggler to the cof- 
fers of the state. These would give us 
for the coming year a surplus not far 
from $ 167,000,000. Is it safe to leave 
so large a sum in the hands of govern- 
ment? Will it not engender extrava- 
Will it not be best to keep it 
We 
reve- 
suffi- 


gance? 
in the pockets of the people ? 
can, without doubt, reduce our 
nue $ 100,000,000, and still have 


cient for interest and sinking-fund. 


NAVIGATION ACT. 
Our second edict against navigation 
a ship abroad 
While we 
would give every encouragement to the 


native builder, who has 


is that we shall not buy 
under any circumstances. 
the 
laws, 


been for 


last seven years a victim of our 
and 


would allow him to 


supply 
coastwise trade, it seems t 
impolitic to deny all forei; 
efit 


ted machin- 


register. We have, with great ben 
to our manufactures, admi 
ery either free or at fair duties. For- 
eign ships and steamers with improved 
mechanism ad at 


asses which 


may be moderate 


} 
t 
~] 
! 


abroad, of « we 


require but cannot build, or at junc- 


prices 
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hI 
en prompt action may enabie 
I I - ION 


4 ‘ LEGIS ION DIRECTLY AGAINST Im- 
important advantage. 


. R AND INDIRECTLY AGAINST 
n wooden ar 
: ; EXPORTS. 
iron vesseis u 
buil Why do we impose a duty of 


300 pe r cent on spices, and D 


on tea, unless it be to give our to 

the smuggler? and why do we check 

equal remission with the Mediterranean, 

constructs. should furnish outlet for the 

2 t of our fisheries and our 

THE FLAG, $ Of Ioo per cent on 
iwainst navigation i rul and other 

any vessel nation d 


sesr Does 
1 


of t 


bever ives. 
Then tl 
duties range 
not a tenth of whi 
Is it sur 


ppose thi surd char he importation of cigars 
ip-owners, who cover’ through the custom- e has declined 
on by the mask more than go per cent, while cigar- 
shops ied? There can be 
fold when the l ] 70 per 
entering, and the do iri 


7s were 
leserve chastisement, have they 
ly suffered enough ? 


o} ot 
: =~ } a : 
we are to be permitted to our shipping 
uy, Or recove!l shi Ss, we require are also the duties of $9 pel ton, or 
something more; the ships must have per cent, on pig iron, the very basis o 
something to do to warrant the invest- 


our manufactures, and go per cent on 
ment of capital, and this brings us to 


| ‘ ] - + 
coal, sO essential to our steamers. 
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TIES POLIT! the waters of the sea, in Spain, Sicily, 
IES POI ( P 


a and the West Indies, and found in large 
SARY f 3 


deposits in England. It is often sold 

pig-iron from the Clyde, for $2 or $3 per ton at the place of 
New York or Boston be- shipment. It furnishes an admirable re- 
the duty, is $27 per turn cargo for vessels which take out 
To transport this fish, flour, lumber, and _ breadstuffs, 


iperior, Missouri, Ten- and which without it return in ballast. 
. 


i 
d Western Pennsylvania, - But it is not merel 


y as return freight 
; . 


entres of our iron produc- upon the sea that salt is important. 


rry the tof the iron, If drawn by our shipping from abroad 


id, 
near these centres, to it will furnish valuable freight for 
and American iron can flour cars that now return empty to the 
here for $27 per ton, interior, and thus reduce the cost of 
ive a profit of 30 percent transporting wheat and flour by lake, 
in the great markets of canal, and railway. 
How is it with wool, — another creat 
staple which we once imported from 
Australia, Africa, and from Buenos 
Ayres, where 75,000,000 sheep browse 
on the perennial pastures of La Plata? 
By the census of 1860 we had 22,000,000 
i to sell low upon the coast, of sheep, but during the war we im- 
I where we meet tl posed high duties on cloth and required 
clothing for the army. Cotton rose to 
ig metal of Ens $ 2 a pound, woollens took the place of 
cottons. Woollen machinery was set in 


motion sufficient to absorb the fleeces 
j 000,000 of sheep. We could not 
raise cotton at the North, but we could 
raise wool, and as cattle and horses 
were drawn away by the army, sheep 
took their ces, and our sheep in- 

take out wheat t creased by 1866 to 35,000,000, or to the 
return freight of iron, level of tl 


1e flocks of France and Great 
and unless return car- Britain. Their wool alone, however, 
, 


xe wheat must be would not meet our wants, and trade 
both outwardand with Buenos Ayres, Australia, and Af- 
rica was expanded until our imports of 


iron and _ wool rose to 87,000,¢ f pounds and 


20 per our manufacture approached 
ir bariron England. While our wooll 


nd with advantage were thus occupied, the war sudde 


1 countries, without collapsed. The demand for the 
detriment to our own man-_ ceased, and the government, with 
espects steel, the Cleve- senals and warehouses overflowi 
f England may be easi- wound up its contracts and soon 


steel. brought a part of its surplus stock in- 

salt, — an article of to market. When cotton cost $2 per 

shly important to our ship- pound and wool 60 cents, the frugal 

ln + stial ¢ wr cr try } swife renlaced + " it] . |- 
ind most essential to our country, nousewile replaced cottons with woo 
ose a duty of 18 to 22 cents lens, and stuffed her coverlids with 
pounds, equal to $4 per wool; but when cotton fell go per cent, 


Salt is made by solar heat from — when it fell below wool,—the girls 
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homes and the 
Wool, 


farmer and 


were recalled from 
cotton-spindle tion. 
of course, declined, and the 
the farmer’s wife, w! favorite is the 
merino, —as sheep do not require ei- 


1] ] ] r 
t 


ther milk-pail, churn, or cheese-press, 


Washington for relief. 


farmers ascribed the d 


) 
) 


} 
ooked t 
eciine 
and Congress, 


raised 


wool, 
importunities, 


the manufacturer 
urged a rise 
would be ruin 


lh - 
i, 


out a corresponding rise on clot 


ests, after war had 
per cent or more 


vool and 
Let us 
trade in f{ 
75 per cel 
from 57 


1 
posed, we 


fish, do 


previou 
we ré 

at still 
France, w 


vool Tree, 1 
cloth to the British 
York. 

Nor was this 


The 


] ‘ , ] tier tr . 
ger along our whole frontier contracts 


the end smug- 


The Shipping of 


l "1 le a Slates. 

per ce¢ nt to ev ide 
cloth comes in som 
sometimes in the shay 
the Provinces find 
there the wardrobe 
Then 


lends. Mar y have been cha red, 


visitors to 
to renew 
of their families. ills pay no divi- 
! o first 
1 from wool 


De- 


to wool, and the 


cline 
Northern States, 
1 in fine 


wool 


for the val- 
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for one third the sum it costs them at 


home. The sheep we have parted with 

’ We must 
look to New Mexico, Texas, California, 
Montana, and to the pastures of Africa, 
South America, and Australia for our 
fine wool, i 


mutton 


are no loss to the country. 


sheep for 


ie first quarter of this 
on wool, but 

ice of her own 

as 

1uties. 


and Belgium, with 


300 to $ 500 per acre, 


May we not 


no duties on wool 


| by their experience ? 


CARPETS. 


high tariff, 
‘ * 
require 
return lar 
yet, for whi 


tarifi, 
flocks. 
to give the 

ao 
sheep tor tal- 
the Americans 


ym New York and 


industry, 

been notified 
they wish us to 
and 


or the dairy. They 


reapers, 


ur own weap- 
ed to resign the grana- 
fora precarious hold on 


In Great Britain ships and steamers 
bound on foreign voyages are wisely 
permitted to take their coal and stores 


89 


out of bond. Let us give our vessels 


the same advantage in their competi- 

tion on the open sea. 

Again, if we desire to have ships and 
the cost of 


by reducing 


seamen, we must reduce 


: ’ ¢ . 
vessels, shelter, and food, 


the duties on wood, potatoes, and her- 
rings. Wood enters into the construc- 
tion of both ships and houses, and the 
duties on lumber 


oth. ‘he mariner must have a home 


enhance the cost of 


The 
cli- 


for his family, as well as a vessel. 


Provinces, with a moist 
than our 


own 


country for forests and the culture of 


> duty 


oats and potatoes; but und 


on oats and tl posterous duty of 


twenty-five 120 per 


cent, on potatoes, the oats are sent to 


England to compete with ours, and the 
silvery potato is used to fatten pork, 

substitute for our pork; and we 
fi inferior 


New 


pay a dollar 


or an 
veget ible from the 
England. 

Around the shores of the 
Lawrence tl 1 swarms 
i vat th 


rows ; but few of these fish are taken, 


on account of our duties. 
both on Puget 
] 


Sound and along the shores of Alaska, 


On the western coast, 
the sea is alive with herring, candle-fish 
the 


These fi 


d large halibut rivers abound 


also in salmon. sh are sold for 
less than a cent per pound at Vic 


toria ; 
but duties and the high cost of vessels 


deter the people of th region from be- 


coming hshermen. 


Wh 


liscour- 
Dy now 
from 
irs, is it 


our policy to sustain the lines con- 
by reducing those duties 


are nearly Shall 
we erect a Chinese wall between our- 


lwec va! 
seives and 


prohil 


them, and resign ou 
with them to the smuggler 

we have steam packets running to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Edward’s Isle. Next 
connect the Grand Trunk with Boston, 


and Prince 


year we shall 
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and open tl “urope North 
American yhn and Halifax, 
and possibl; we can our men who ¢ 
reach the ( six days on an footing with their 
from Boston. 


confine this nents. 
If Col 


Sacrincet 


line to m: 


follow tl 


Scotlar 


totype r 


Steamers of 


iwiand sf 


In the late race o1 Thames our 


boat was over-weighted, our oarsmen 
were weakened and d some 
absurd theory from taki those 


tages that were taken by their 


adversa- le great fisheries, which 
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estors classed among “the great be ascribed to the exhaustion of our 
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lay Counting my money over 
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than one hundred and eighty-one dollars, 
in new United States treasury notes ; 
11 re signed “ 


an mine office,” not with 


the heart-broken feeling of Richelieu, in 


the play, but still, like him, with the lin- 
gering cares of Europe on my mind. 
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Our young treasury 
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then and there,a state of mind which 
led me into an adventure the least cal- 
culated, probably, of any in this history 
to establish my claims as a moral hero. 
The next morning I brought my trunk 
down to the depot and had it checked 
through to New York. The rules seem 
not to have been so strictly observed 
then as they are now. The baggage- 
master in this instance, at least, taking 
for granted that I had already secured 
my ticket, did not ask me to show it; 
and I was at liberty to stroll about the 
station all day, listlessly. Just before 
dusk a cattle-train arrived from the 
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burly lump of tumid humanity stumbled 


through it with a curse, wanting to 


know why the boy was not at work. 
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cleaver again, and I| faced the man who 
had just entered. 
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understand you. sub- 
telling of the more expeditious way I 
adopted to acquire the other modern 
tongues, which my subsequent poverty 
rather than any extraordinary ambition 
induced me to learn, in order to pre- 
serve the disguise of which I shall tell 
you presently. On going into an un- 
familiar country for the first time, I 
shut myself up in some cheap garret, 
with a grammar, for a couple of weeks. 
Then I sallied forth with a pocket-dic- 
tionary, and captured some worthless 
young fellow 
ployment. 


without friends or em- 


To this luckless person I 
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cleaved without mercy. I followed 
him — if I could not make him follow 
me —everywhere, and talked at him 
and made him talk. I argued with him 
over his three sous’ worth of chocolate, 
if we were in France, or over his boiled 
beans and olive-oil, if we were in Italy. 
I asked him questions about every- 
thing, if we walked together in the 
streets ; and, by the way, is it not truly 
wonderful how much one has to say, 
when he has a difficulty in saying it ? 
You may have noticed that a man who 
stutters, or has a hair-lip, is always 
talking. He who learns a new lan- 
guage is invariably troubled with the 
same fruitful suggestiveness, and often, 
too, with a more distressful execution. 
If, therefore, the patience of my friend- 
less tutor would sometimes flag, I 
would attempt to make him understand 
my glowing accounts of the compara- 
tive wealth of such vagrants as he was 
in my own prosperous, poor man’s 
country, advising him to immigrate. 
This occasionally would have the effect 
of restoring him to a feeble interest 
in life. But if he would still persist 
in his low spirits, and find himself 
on the verge of asking me why I did 
not myself go back to my Eldorado of 
good-for-nothings, where he, no doubt, 
heartily wished me, then, at that last 
critical stage of his gloom, I would 
soothe and cheer him with a penny 
cigar. Generally speaking, this will 
not fail thoroughly to overcome your 
Old World vagabond. He will talk, 
and even listen, after that. The only 
difficulty is to know just when to ad- 
minister to him the cigar: he must not 
be pampered or spoiled by undue in- 
dulgence and luxury. At first, when I 
commenced my experiments on these 
unfortunate beings, and I could see 
them wince under my laceration of their 
helpless mother-tongue, I had slight 
qualms of conscience. Learning to 
quiet these at last, however, I fastened 
myself on the most intelligent vagrant 
at hand, with an almost faultless pre- 
calculation of my man, and subjected 
him to my tortures with a triumphant 
sense of virtue in the act, far transcend- 
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ing, I fancy, that experienced by your 
enthusiastic savant, when substantiat- 
ing some pet theory on a living crimi- 
nal. Nothing, I am sure, ever before 
impressed me so highly with the mod- 
est merit that may lie concealed in 
vagrancy. It would be positively sur- 
prising to any one who has not en- 
joyed the advantage of this desperate 
method of mastering the colloquial 
speech ofa country, if I should tell how 
soon I was enabled by it to drop my 
humble tutor, and moving out of his 
neighborhood to some other city in the 
same State, to utilize and practise upon 
more pretending persons, in a higher 
grade of society. 

But I must get back to Heidelberg, 
where the sympathetic reader will not, I 
trust, have imgained that I went all this 
time without dinners, because the search 
for one which should be the z/tima 
Thule of cheapness was embarrassing 
and adventurous. I found a place, at 
last, where a homely abundant midday 
meal was furnished me in a private 
family, for one gulden and twenty-six 
kreutzers per week, —a fraction over 
eight cents a day. My supper I took 
at a Gasthaus, in company with some 
theological students, at the cost of about 
four cents. Many of my countrymen, 
who have spent large sums in endeav- 
oring to live cheaply in the same city, 
will of course believe nothing of this. 
They have paid dearly for the privilege 
of being Americans. They date their 
experiences from hotels supplied with 
waiters who speak our language, and 
have dealt at shops on whose windows 
they have seen blazoned in golden let- 
ters, “‘ ENGLISH SPOKEN.” They have, 
in reality, paid the teacher who taught 
these waiters and those shop-keepers to 
murder our own vernacular. f 

By matriculating at the great Univer-' 
sity of Heidelderg, I became endowed 
with all the time-honored privileges of 
students. I could not be arrested or 
taken through the streets, if I had been 
guilty of an ordinary crime ; I could not 
be confined in a common prison or go 
to a common hospital, the university 
having those institutions for its own 
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particular benefit. And poverty seemed 
there to have lost its curse. The very 
fact of my being a student put me ona 
social scale above that of the wealthy 
merchant. This, however, may have 
been only in the estimation of the col- 
legians themselves. A fellow-student 
thought some of going to America, and 
propounded the following question : 
“But when I arrive, I shall not have 
any money, and I shall know nothing 
of the language of the country ; what 
shall Ido?” “Go to work!” said I. 
“What? manual labor! I am too ar- 
istocratic!” That young man, let me 
add, was then living on an income of 
one hundred and ten dollars a year. 
The German student must have his 
pipe, his beer, and a life of pleasure, at 
whatever sacrifice. If he is rich, he 
pays some attention to his personal ap- 
pearance. You will see him adorned 
with boots of immense length ; corps 
caps and ribbons; the number of his 
duels scored on his red face in ungain- 
Jy sword-scars ; and followed by a ret- 
inue of sinecurists, in the shape of 
great ugly worthless dogs. /7zs life is a 
continued sacrifice to the merry gods. 
He is rarely seen at lectures. Indeed, 
there is one society or club at the uni- 
versity, the first article of whose con- 
stitution reads that, “No member 
shall, at any time, or on any pretence 
whatever, after matriculation, 
in the university building.” 
other hand, if the student is 
pays very slight attention to 
wears. 


be seen 
On the 
poor, he 
what he 
He does not the less, however, 
devote a great portion of his time to 
beer, tobacco, and the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. You will see him at the most fre- 
If 
you go to the opera, you will observe 
him also stalking thither, shiveringly, 
through the wind, his tight pantaloons 
striking his crane-like legs about mid- 
ships between his feet and knees, and 
his shoulders shrugged up in the vain 
attempt to get more warmth out of an 
extremely short coat. He looks more 
like the impersonation of Famine, strid- 
ing about among men, than the good, 
honest-hearted fellow that he is. For 


quented beer-houses every night. 
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with all his faults, as our more Puritan- 
ical education may lead us to call them, 
the German student zs an honest, gen- 
erous, noble-hearted fellow. He sees 
beyond the smoke of his own pipe, and 
has deeper thoughts than those inspired 
by beer. His heart swells beyond the 
bounds of his petty state. His sympa- 
thies are as broad as the old German 
Empire. It is too true, perhaps, that 
when, in maturer manhood, he becomes 
angestelit in some life-office in the gift of 
his little prince, his liberalism slumbers 
or dies out; but that does not affect 
the sincerity of his youthful sentiment. 
I am sure that I never spoke with one 
of them, on the subject, who had not 
some dream of a great united Germany. 
There was no more interested watcher 
of our late civil strife than the German 
student. He felt that the battle then 
waging for the right of self-government 
had a connection with his hopes for the 
future of his own severed land. Ger- 
many’s wrongs and the sigh for univer- 
sal liberty are the burden of his many 
songs. No higher and no more appro- 
priate eulogy on the German student 
can be pronounced than to say that, in 
his university days at least, he is true 
to the spirit of one of his most beauti- 
ful and most popular melodies, “ To 
the bold deed, the free word, the gen- 
erous action, woman’s love, and the 
fatherland.” 

By the laws of German universities, 
a matriculated student is not obliged to 
pay for more than the lectures of one 
professor during a semester, — that is, 
six months. I managed, therefore, to 
pay for the cheapest and attended as 
many more as I liked; so about ten 
dollars a year were my collegiate ex- 
penses. To confess the truth, my cal- 
endar and that of the university did 
not always agree. I often took vaca- 
tions in session time, in the shape of 
long excursions on foot, and sometimes 
disappeared from Heidelberg for weeks 
together. My Hausfrau — she that re- 
ceived the princely income of eighty 
cents a month for my room —at first 
showed symptoms of anxiety about me ; 
but she soon learned to be surprised at 
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no wild freak of her aerial lodger. By 
these tours on foot, —the only philo- 
sophical way of travelling, — and by the 
occasional aid of the cheap third-class 
cars of that country, I visited all parts 
of Germany, and learned more of the 
language, character, and habits of its 
odd, warm-souled people than I ever 
could have learned at the great hotels 
and in the first-class railway carriages. 
During the long vacations, and es- 
pecially after leaving Heidelberg alto- 
gether, I extended my explorations 
into remoter parts,—into the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. I trav- 
elled in a way in which probably no 
American has ever travelled before 
or since, namely, disguised as a Hand- 
werksbursche, —a wandering trades- 
man. Any one who has been in Eu- 
rope will not ask why a stranger in that 
land should need to pass himself off as 
a poor native, if he wants to save mon- 
ey. On the Continent, as a general 
rule, a man in broadcloth, not person- 
ally known to the shop or hotel keeper, 
pays two prices; whereas a person 
speaking English, even if clad in fus- 
tian, pays three prices; and I should 
like to see him help himself. The 
English language has come to be mis- 
taken for a gold-mine all through Eu- 
rope. These wandering tradesmen, 
these Handwerksburschen, let me say, 
—for they are unknown to nations un- 
der free, constitutional governments, — 
are a sort of fossil remains of feudalism. 
They are young fellows, half journey- 
men, half apprentices, who are obliged 
to wander for two or three years from 
city to city, working at their trades. 
They finally return to their homes, 
weary and poor; having learned little 
but the rough side of the world, — to 
make what is called their ‘ master- 
piece.” If this pass muster, they are 
entitled to style themselves masters of 
their trades. They grow out of that 
old illiberal principle which compels 
the son to follow in the footsteps of his 
father and his grandfather. Yet, for 
all the narrow-minded enactments and 
regulations to crush their spirit and 
make them miserable, they always walk 
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on the sunny side of nature. They are 
a jovial set of vagabonds, who have 
rarely the chance to be dishonest, if 
they had the inclination. Disguised in 
the blouse of their class, — something 
like our Western “ warmus,” except that 
it is of thin blue stuff, —I have spent 
many a happy hour, toiling along the 
same road with them, listening to their 
stories and merry songs. If I meet one 
of them on the highway, he stops, of- 
fers me his hand, and exchanges a kind- 
ly word. He takes out his pipe, asks 
me to fill mine from his tobacco-pouch, 
and tells me all he knows of the road 
passed over. He never lodges in a 
city, unless he has work there. The 
village inn is his castle; here he ob- 
tains his bed at night and his breakfast 
in the morning for seven kreutzers, — 
not quite five cents; and trudges on, 
smoking and singing, through all Eu- 
rope. This is the Handwerksbursche, 
poor, but merry ; the knight-errant of 
the bundle and staff; the troubadour 
and minnesinger of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In Switzerland, for instance, where 
almost every one travels as a pedestri- 
an, and where hundreds of our country- 
men every year blister their inexperi- 
enced feet at the rates of from ten to 
thirty francs a day, I have journeyed 
sumptuously —thanks to my disguise 
—for thirty sous. When addressed in 
French, if my broken speech was no- 
ticed, it was supposed that I was from 
one of the German cantons ; and, in the 
same manner, if my bad: German was 
detected, I was set down as from one 
of the French cantons. This gratuitous 
naturalization on one day and expa- 
triation on the next had no bad effect 
whatever on my health, whereas it 
had the best possible result on my 
purse. My blouse was a protection, 
not only to the respectable suit of 
clothes which I wore under it, but 
against all the impositions practised 
upon travellers. When I arrived ata 
large city or watering-place, I generally 
hired a little room for a week, found 
a cheap place to get my meals, and, af- 
ter settling prices for everything in ad- 
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vance, divested myself of my disguise, 
and “did” the galleries and prome- 
nades, to the accompaniment of kid 
gloves and immaculate linen 

- But the glory of pedestrianism is not 
in cities ; it is in the broad highway, on 
the banks of mighty rivers, or in the 
narrow footpath winding over moun- 
tains. There is such pleasure and 
pride in the consciousness that one can 
go where and when one will, without 
waiting on coaches or trains. Thirty, 
forty, or fifty good miles left behind in 
one day, by the means of locomotion 
nature has given to every one, are not 
only a consolation to sleep upon at a 
village inn, but make the sleep sounder 
and sweeter. I defy any man not to 
be proud of his strength, when he finds 
—as almost every one will, after a lit- 
tle practice — that he can make thirty 
miles on foot, day after day, with per- 
fect ease. It is, however, just to state 
that village inns are not always para- 
The hostess has 
more lodgers in her beds than she 
receives money for; but a practised 
eye generally detects such places at a 
glance, and rarely exposes the body to 
their perils. Every village has at least 
one respectable inn. Before my per- 
sonal history had taught me this wis- 
dom by excruciating example, I had 
good reason to believe that the tortures 
of the Vehmgericht, the old secret tri- 
bunal of Germany, were not the things 
of the past which the world thought 
them. 


dises. sometimes 


I had frequent occasion, too, 
for what might be called an equanimity 
of stomach. I arrived one evening, for 
instance, at a small desolate village in 
the remote eastern part of Bavaria, 
near the Austrian border. I was weary 
and hungry, but before mine host of 
the inn would have anything to do with 
me, he sent me on a wild chase through 
innumerable narrow, crooked alleys, in 
search of the burgomaster to deliver 
my passport into his hands and obtain 
his gracious permission to remain over 
night in the place. The 
the mansion of that dignitary was 
through a cattle-yard. He had proba- 
bly never before in his life heard of the 


entrance to 


of Europe 
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language of my passport, but that did 
not prevent his looking at it with an 
official air of infinite wisdom. I re- 
turned to the inn at last, fortified with 
the requisite credentials. The hostess 
now appeared, and asked me what I 
would eat, addressing me familiarly in 
the second person singular. Her long, 
1ank frame was attired in the abomina- 
ble costume of the Bavarian peasantry. 
I could compare her to nothing but a 
giant specimen of the Hungarian heron, 
which I need hardly say is not a pret- 
ty bird. same room as 
parlor and kitchen. I sat patiently 
and watched her kindling the fire in 


The served 


the great earthen stove, indulging my 
mind, as hungry people are wont to 
do, with rich visions of imaginary ban- 
quets. What my horror to see 
her take the eggs, which I had ordered, 


was 


break them one by one into her greasy, 
leathern apron, and commence beating 
them vigorously with a pewter spoon ! 
As soon as I recovered my presence of 
mind, I considered the folly of remon- 
strating with her, and, with a great ef- 
fort, I mildly remarked 


misunderstood me ; 


that she had 
I wanted my eggs 
boiled. By this stratagem, I preserved 
my disguise and achieved a cleanly 
meal in defiance of the leathern apron. 

In the mean time, the condition of 
my finances was becoming hourly more 
desperate. I had written to innumera- 
ble American newspapers, offering to 
produce a letter a day for five dollars a 
week, and making all sorts of struggling 
tenders of brain-work, from which, as 
a general rule, I heard nothing at all. 
At last Christmas came, and found me 
back at Heidelberg, utterly penniless ; 
over five thousand miles from home, in 
a country where for a stranger to ob- 
tain work was simply hopeless ; since 
the boys in that densely populated land 
have to pay for the privilege of learn 
ing to carry bundles, —a pursuit which 
is there for three years a necessary in- 
troduction to becoming a salesman of 
the smallest wares. To obtain a situa- 
tion as beggar was still more hopeless, 
the competition of native dwarfs and 
cripples being altogether too powerful 
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able-bodied alien. So here was 
one hundred and eighty- 
one dollars in currency. I had made 


what is called the tour of Europe; and 


for an 


the end of my 


I now had the prospect of immediate 
starvation for my pains. And yet that 
Christmas day was, by all odds, the 
happiest day of my life. For, just at 
fifteen o’clock, 
\. M., the postman knocked at the door 
and handed me very unexpectedly a 
letter, containing about twenty-five dol- 
lars in our money. It came from an 
American paper, to which I had writ- 
ten, at least, twenty letters for publi- 
cation, and twenty-five letters asking 
for money ; so it was undoubtedly the 
twenty-five dunning letters that were 
paid for. And I shall never be so rich 


happy again. 


minutes past eleven 


or 
about the 
holidays in Germany, that I cannot be 


So much has been written 


expected to say anything new on the 
subject. It may, however, have been 
forgotten by some that the Wetnachten 
of the fatherland commence on what 
we call “ Christmas eve.” This is the 
great night for children. It is their 
It is the time they have been 
looking forward to with such wild, glad, 


feast. 
gorgeous anticipation. It is the night 
and, in all Ger- 
many there is no child so poor as not 


of the Christmas-tree ; 
to get something from its green boughs. 
Besides this night, Christmas has two 
whole days, to which respectively there 
be a logical apportionment of 
two very important kinds of enjoyment. 


seems to 


The first day is assigned to boundless 
eating, and the second — mildly speak- 


¢—to getting drunk; and it is due 
to the zeal of the Southern Germans, 
at least, to say that they observe this 
order of ceremonies with scrupulous 
exactness. New, it may be sentimen- 
tal, or something worse, but I confess 
I like to dwell upon the time when 
twenty-five dollars made me perfectly 
happy. Memory, you may have ob- 
served, has a way of painting frescos 
with the clouds of distant skies that 
are even prettier than the lay-figures 
and life-forms which served for the 
real models. It was, for instance, a 


IOI 


quiet little scene of domestic joy, that 
Christmas of my student life in Ger- 
many; yet, somehow, it has grouped 
itself in my remembrance like the mas- 
terpiece of Cornelius, the largest fresco 
of them all. Frau Hirtel was the do- 
mestic little body of whom I rented 
my airy apartment. Fraiilein Anna 
was her rosy daughter, and this little 
sunbeam in the house was the only 
child of the family that I had ever seen ; 
though many and many a time, the 
name of Karl, the only son and brother, 
was upon their lips. Karl was a Hand- 
werksbursche, — one of those house- 
less tradesmen, before dwelt upon ; and 
on this Christmas Karl was expected 
home from his long, long wanderings. 
The illuminated tree on the night be- 
fore had been laden with many a gift 
of affectionate remembrance for the 
absent Karl. As we sat down to the 
Christmas dinner, there was a vacant 
place at the table, and in the hearts 
of the disappointed mother and sister. 
They could not touch a morsel. 

“ Are you sure he will come, mam- 
ma?” asked the little Anna, after a 
long silence. 

“Yes, my child, unless something 
has happened ; for the way is long from 
Frankfort, and the poor boy’s feet must 
be sore with his long, long journey.” 

“ What, mamma, if he 
come ?” 

Frau Hirtel’s face became very pale, 
whether at the little Anna’s question, 
or at the sudden ringing of the shop- 
bell, as the door swung open and shut. 
The next instant Karl was in the mid- 
dle of the room. His pack and staff 
fell at his feet, and Frau Hirtel and the 
Fraiilein Anna sprang into his arms. 
It was not the merry dinner that suc- 
ceeded, or the Gliihwein that made the 


should n’t 


evening glad, but this one picture which 
dwells most in my memory. The joy 
that shone on the careworn and dust- 
stained face of the returned wanderer, 
reflected in those of his mother and 
sister as they stood in that long em- 
brace, has no parallel that I know of 
in the history of the return of exiled 
kings. 
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With my twenty-five dollars, I lived 
cheaper than ever, and for some months 
longer continued my studies at the uni- 
versity. But one morning I received 
a letter from the same generous Amer- 
ican newspaper, enclosing a draft for 
fifty dollars, together with a very ear- 
nest request that the editor should hear 
no more from me on any account what- 
ever. This good fortune was too much 
for my mental equilibrium. Heidel- 
berg was too small for me. I started 
the next day for a trip down the Rhine, 
deck passage. At Rotterdam I be- 
took myself again to the third- class 
cars, and occasionally to the bundle 
and staff. Thus I went through Hol- 
land and Belgium, walking leisurely 
one day over the historic dead of Wa- 
terloo. Arriving finally at Paris, I re- 
solved there to take up my residence. 
By means of a cheap lodging in the 
old Latin Quarter, and of a cheaper 
restaurant on the Boulevard Sevasto- 
pol, I managed to subsist for several 
months. 

It was here in Paris that I first met 
my good friend, George Alfred Town- 
send, the well-known war-correspond- 
ent. To him I was afterward indebt- 
ed for a short, romantic sketch of my 
life, in which he says, I believe, among 
other complimentary things, that the 
faculty of Heidelberg gave me my tui- 
tion for nothing, but that I would not 
stay with them and study, because I 
thought it too dear! But, seriously, I 
owe Mr. Townsend a real debt of grat- 
itude, for it was he who suggested that 
I should write an account of certain of 
my experiences for one of the Lon- 
don magazines. After the questionable 
success of my multifarious attempts 
with American newspapers, I trembled 
at the temerity of the idea. Yet my 
money was becoming daily and by no 
means beautifully less. Neither Mr. 
Townsend nor anybody else but myself 
was aware that, at the time of his sug- 
gestion, my cash capital consisted of 
one gold napoleon, a silver five-franc 
piece, and some three or four sous; 
and even this sum had dwindled con- 
siderably before I could muster cour- 
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age to make the attempt. At last, in 
a fit of desperation, I sat down one 
morning, with the equivalent of about 
two dollars in my pocket, and com- 
menced my article. In three days 
more it was On its way to London with 
an enclosure of British stamps, enough 
to pay for the letter which should tell 
me whether it was accepted or rejected. 
I shall not dwell long on the painful 
suspense of the succeeding five or six 
days ; though I do not remember now 
my grounds for expecting an answer in 
so short a period. Up to that time I 
will venture to say there was not a 
happier person in the gay capital of 
France than I had been; for it is one 
of the peculiar charms of Paris that it 
affords abundant amusement for him 
who spends forty francs a month, as 
I did, or forty thousand a month, as 
some do. I cannot explain now, any 
more than you can believe in, my hap- 
piness then. I know only that the 
beautiful city was delightful, and that I 
was delighted. The palaces, the galler- 
ies, the gardens, the parks, the music, 
and the wonderful diorama of the even- 
ing Boulevards were free, — as free to 
as they 
were to the greatest prince ; and I had 


me, the vagabond stranger, 


the additional, though not necessarily 
comfortable, assurance that I always 
carried away from them a better appe- 
tite for the next meal than did even his 


inscrutable majesty, the Emperor him- 
self. But now that I had the growing 
cares of authorship on my mind, it 
dwelt more and more upon the wan- 
ing disks of my franc-pieces, as they 
swelled for a time illusively into sous, 
and then tapered into centimes and 
disappeared from my gaze forever. At 
this period I found myself occasionally 
strolling down to the Seine, and look- 
ing over from Pont Neuf at the flood 
below, swollen with the late rains, and 
listening to the strange sound it made 
in the wake of the old stone arches, as 
it rushed on toward the Morgue, — the 
famous hundreds 
of suicides are displayed every year. 
Have you ever heard the last “ bub- 
bling groan” of a drowning man? If 


dead-house, where 
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you have, you will understand the feel- 
ing with which, after listening long and 
steadily to the low rumble of the eddy- 
ing water, I have received the impres- 
sion more than once on that old bridge, 
that I heard the same fatal gurgling 
sound in the river beneath; and you 
will understand the feeling, also, I 
think, with which, at such times, I cast 
a hasty glance at the Morgue, not far 
distant, and hurried on to the more 
cheerful neighborhood of the garden of 
the Tuileries. I would not have you 
believe that the idea of suicide ever 
crossed my mind. I merely went and 
looked into the Seine, on that queer, 
unexplained principle which impels 
miserable people, the world over, to 
haunt wharves and bridges, and to 
gaze listlessly into water. I have 
sometimes thought, when I saw ser- 
vant-girls and others out of employ 
looking, for instance, from the bridge 
of boats at Manheim into the Rhine, 
as into the window of an intelligence- 
office, —I have sometimes thought, I 
say, that if dogs do go mad from gaz- 
ing into water,as I think was once 
believed, they are very miserable dogs, 
and very much disgusted with the 
world, before they do it. One day, 
—the fourth of my suspense, if I re- 
member, — when I was more despond- 
ent and hungry than usual, I went and 
looked in through the grating of the 
Morgue itself. If I had ever had the 
least thought of throwing myself into 
the Seine, this horrible sight would 
have cured me as thoroughly of it as it 
did of my appetite for the rest of that 
day. I feel some diffidence about men- 
tioning a plan — happily abandoned, as 
you shall see, before put into further 
execution — which suggested itself to 
my mind during that hungry week, 
namely, to visit the Morgue once a 
day for purposes of economy; but, 
luckily, I discovered about this time 
that the smoking of cigarettes made of 
cheap French tobacco would perform 
the same service of taking away the 
appetite, and I adopted the latter more 
agreeable means to that end. The 
fifth and sixth days after sending my 
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article I did scarcely anything but wait 
about the office for my letter. Finally, 
a note arrived from Paternoster Row, 
with just one line of the worst penman- 
ship in it that has ever yet met my eyes ; 
and the painful suspense was only in- 
tensified. The writer evidently said 
something about my article, but what I 
despaired of making out. I took the 
note to my friends, and they were di- 
vided about it; some said that the 
article was rejected, and some that it 
was accepted. The majority, however, 
favored the latter opinion, to which, at 
last, myself was brought, and I was 
happy. Not long afterward I received 
a draft from the publishers for a sum 
which seemed to me at that time al- 
most fabulous, for the amount of work 
done. After a hearty meal, and as soon 
as I had time to think, I considered my 
fortune made. I was now arrived at the 
appalling dignity of magazinist, — con- 
tributor to the widest circulated peri- 
odical in the language. I packed my 
trunk immediately, and started for Italy. 

I stayed at Florence all winter, liv- 
ing on the cheapest of food, indeed, 
but with the very best of company. I 
haunted the galleries and studios so 
much that the artists took me for a 
devotee of art, and never asked me how 
I lived. At dusk it was my custom to 
steal away toward my dinner, passing 
Michael Angelo’s David, forever about 
to throw the stone across the famous 
old Piazza, and gliding down a by-street 
till I came to the market. There, in 
a little cook-shop, amid the filth and 
noise of the very raggedest of Flor- 
ence, I partook of my maccaroni, or, 
it I was fastidious, of my boiled beans 
and olive-oil, for seven centesimi, — 
one cent and two fifths of a cent; 
my bread made of chestnuts for two 
centesimi, — two fifths of a cent; and 
my half-glass of wine for seven cen- 
tesimi, — my dinner, with a scrap of 
meat, averaging five cents, and rarely 
exceeding ten. My glass of wine may 
be considered an extravagance. It 
was not. I could stand the bustle, 
the uncleanliness, and even the staring 
at a passably well-dressed person in 
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such an unaccustomed place; but I 
could not stand the positive amazement 
expressed by young men and old wo- 
men, old men and young women, beg- 
gars and organ artists, the day when | 
omitted wine. 
durance. 


It was too much for en- 
Public opinion was against 
I pretended to have forgotten to 
order my wine, and turned off the 
whole affair with a laugh. Many and 
many a time I have seen a poor old 


me. 


creature, who was often my next neigh- 
bor at table, pay two centesimi for 
bread and seven centesimi for wine, 
and that was her meal. This 
experience has always helped me to 
of that strange 
incident in the history of the Floren- 
tines, given, I think, by Machiavelli, in 
which it is related that during the Re- 
publican days of Florence, when there 


whole 


believe the account 


was a hostile army making an inroad 
on their territories, the doughty repub- 
licans, having gone out to meet it, lay 
encamped some time not far from Luc- 
ca; and that, suddehly, when the ene- 
my was almost upon them, they revolt- 
ed, turned around, and marched home 
again, to let their territory and the for- 
tunes of their city take care of them- 
selves, because the Florentine army 
had unfortunately got out of wine! 
Sometimes I spent my evenings at the 
café, where I always took my breakfast, 
and where for three soldi, — three cents, 
— invested in or chocolate, I 
could sit as long as I liked, reading the 
papers, or listening to the talk of my 
artist friends. 


coffee 


It was always cheaper 
for me to go to the opera — taking a 
very high seat, by the way —than to 
have a light and a fire in my room. I 
hundred or 
at a time, 
and some 
London or 


have seen an opera with a 
more people on the stage 
in a theatre as large as, 
say larger than, there is in 
Paris, and all it me 
cents. Thus I lived on in 
art and olives. 


cost was eight 
the city of 
When my money be- 
gan to give out again, I thought I 
would condescend to transmit another 
article to the London magazine which 
had made my fortune before. I trans- 
mitted another article ; and at the time 
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when I ought to have heard from it I 
was reduced to the sum of forty francs. 
Receiving, at last, an envelope with 
the Paternoster mark upon it, I re- 
strained my joy, and opened it leisurely, 
making merely the mental resolution 
that I would dine in state that day ; for 
this was a longer article than the first 
one, and the sum which it would bring 
Then I 
proceeded to read the following let- 
ter :— 


must be simply enormous. 


‘“ DEAR 
tled 


Sik : — Your article enti- 
is respectfully declined ”! 


This time starvation was sure; but 
I had set my heart on seeing Rome. 
I thought there would be a sort of mel- 
visited 
the capital of the ancient world before 
going to any other new one. I there- 
fore took the next open-topped car for 


ancholy satisfaction in having 


the sea-shore, having previously put 
my first rough draft of my unfortunate 
article into a new wrapper, and shipped 
it off to the editor of a less pretending 
periodical, published at Edinburgh. I 
do not remember how or why, but the 
night after I left Florence I had to lie 
over at Pisa, where I came near being 
robbed of what little money I had at a 
miserable, cheap ¢ra¢foria, not far from 
the famous Leaning Tower. I founda 
fierce-mustached bandit of a fellow in 


my room in the middle of the night 


stealthily approaching the head of my 


bed, scared him away, I shall al- 
ways believe, by the bad Anglo-Italian 


in which I expressed my sense of sur- 


and 
li 


prise and concern at his untimely and 
extraordinary conduct. Two days af- 
terward I took a fourth-class, that is, 
deck passage on the French steamer, 
sailing down the 
Leghorn. 


Mediterranean from 
I stayed a week at Rome, 
and came very near staying much long- 
er. It was, indeed, by a miraculous 
chance that I ever left the Eternal City. 
I had not money enough to pay the 
Pontifical tax on departing travellers. 
It is too long a story to tell here, but I 
slipped through the fingers of the po- 
lice, and, arriving at Leghorn again, I 
had not the ten cents to pay the boat- 
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man to take me ashore from the steam- 
er. My trunk, by the way, I had left 
at Leghorn before starting for Rome ; 
so that was out of danger, and came 
properly to hand afterward. As my 
lucky star would have it, an American 
bark was lying at anchor in the bay. 
It was the first time I had seen the 
* star-spangled banner ” for two years, 
and I flew to it for protection. I di- 
rected the boatman to take me to the 
American ship. 
of the as she 
reached the greater one I sprang up 
the side, and the boatman sprang after 
me. He detained half of my coat, but 
I reached the deck, where I kept him 
at bay with a belaying-pin till some 
one on the ship was roused ; for it was 
early in the morning. The ten cents 
were paid over to the clamorous Ital- 
ian by a hearty tar, who was moved to 
see an American in distress, “ with 
his mainsail carried away,” — I think 
that is the way the tar phrased it. 

The captain of the ship was a warm- 
hearted old fellow from down in Maine. 
He offered to take me home before I 
asked him. I had a boyish love of in- 
dependence, and proposed to work. 
He said he would n’t be bothered with 
me; he would take me as his only 
passenger. We settled the matter at 
last by my contracting grandly to owe 
him fifty dollars in “ greenbacks.” Our 


Standing in the bow 
smaller craft, as soon 


vessel was about twenty years old, and 
laden with rags and great blocks of 
marble. We had a terrible storm in 
the Mediterranean, in which we came 
near going down. The old craft seemed, 
however, to have some secret under- 
standing with fate ; for, having shifted 
her cargo, she floated, wellnigh on her 
beam-ends, the rest of that desolate ten 
weeks through the Mediterranean and 
across the Atlantic. I arrived at Bos- 
ton finally, without a cent. I had di- 
rected that all letters should be for- 
warded from my address at Florence 
to the care of the merchant to whom 
our ship was consigned. What was 
my surprise, then, to be handed by 
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that gentleman an envelope enclosing 
a draft on London, in pay for the 
almost-forgotten article, which I had 
sent in sheer desperation, if not in 
comprehensive revenge, to that Edin- 
burgh magazine! Greenbacks were 
then at their heaviest discount, and 
English exchange at its highest pre- 
mium. And thus it happened that I 
sold my draft for American money 
enough to pay the good-hearted cap- 
tain and the patriotic tar, and to take 
me back to Toledo, my starting-place, 
after an absence of over two years, at 
the total expense of a little more than 
three hundred dollars. 

Here, at the proper end of my pil- 
grimage and of this narrative, while I 
am figuratively taking off my sandal 
shoon and hanging up my pilgrim staff, 
Jet me say that, although I did not set 
out with any higher purpose than to 
tell just such a story as I might tell 
under oath, still I think I discern in 
these adventures what I may term an 
ex post facto moral. Let not the read- 
er, however, practise and amuse his 
ingenuity by attempting to detect this 
in the pilgrim himself; for, personally, 
he feels as free from a moral as any 
pilgrim Ae has ever seen has been free 
from superfluous linen. While, there- 
fore, he would not advise any young 
man to follow directly in his footsteps, 
yet he hopes he has shown that there 
are means and modes of travel un- 
known to the guide-books ; that there 
are cheap ways for the student and 
man of limited means to see and learn 
much for little money. The sight of a 
sunrise from the Righi is certainly 
more than compensation for putting up 
with a poor breakfast. And the candid 
traveller, however light his purse, needs 
never return dyspeptic or misanthropic. 
Pure air and hearty exercise in the 
Alps and on the Danube cannot fail to 
do him physical good; while he will 
find in the human nature with which 
he comes in contact in every land the 
sum of the good invariably preponder- 
ating over that of the evil. 

Ralph Keeler. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


HE swallow twitters about the eaves, — 
Blithely she sings, and sweet and clear ; 
Around her climb the woodbine leaves 
In a golden atmosphere. 


The summer wind sways leaf and spray, 
That catch and cling to the cool gray wall; 
The bright sea stretches miles away, 
And the noon sun shines o’er all. 


In the chamber’s shadow, quietly 

I stand and worship the sky and the leaves, 
The golden air and the brilliant sea, 

The swallow at the eaves. 


Like a living jewel she sits and sings: 
Fain would I read her riddle aright ; 

Fain would I know whence her rapture springs, 
So strong in a thing so slight! 


The fine clear fire of joy that steals 
Through all my spirit at what I see 

In the glimpse my window’s space reveals, — 
That seems no mystery! 


But scarce for her joy can she cter her song; 
Yet she knows not the beauty of skies or seas; 
Is it bliss of living, so sweet and strong ? 
Is it love, which is more than these ? 


O happy creature! what stirs thee so? 
A spark of the gladness of God thou art. 
Why should we strive to find and to know 
The secret of thy heart? 


Before the gates of his mystery 

Trembling we knock with an eager hand ; 
Silent behind them waiteth he; 

Not yet may we understand. 


But thrilling throughout the universe 
Throbs the pulse of his mighty will, 

Till gain the knowledge of joy or curse 
In the choice of good or ill. 
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He looks from the eyes of the little child, 
And searches souls with their gaze so clear ; 
To the heart some agony makes wild 
He whispers, “I am here.” 


He smiles in the face of every flower, — 
In the swallow’s twitter of sweet content 
He speaks, and we follow through every hour 
The way his deep thought went. 


Here should be courage and hope and faith ; 
Naught has escaped the trace of his hand; 

And a voice in the heart of his silence saith, 
One day we may understand. 


Celia Thaxter. 





A DAY’S PLEASURE. 


I.— THE MORNING. 


HEY were not a large family, and 

their pursuits and habits were very 
simple; yet the summer was lapsing 
towards the first pathos of autumn be- 
fore they found themselves all in such 
case as to be able to take the day’s 
pleasure they had planned so long. 
They had agreed often and often that 
nothing could be more charming than 
an excursion down the Harbor, either 
to Gloucester, or to Nahant, or to Nan- 
tasket Beach, or to Hull and Hingham, 
or to any point within the fatal bound 
beyond which is seasickness. They 
had studied the steamboat advertise- 
ments, day after day, for a long time, 
without making up their minds which 
of these charming excursions would be 
the most delightful; and when they 
had at last fixed upon one and chosen 
some day for it, that day was sure to 
be heralded by a long train of obsta- 
cles, or it dawned upon weather that 
was simply impossible. Besides, in the 
suburbs you are apt to sleep late, un- 
less the solitary ice-wagon of the neigh- 
borhood makes a very uncommon rum- 
bling in going by; and I believe that the 
excursion was several times postponed 
by the tardy return of the pleasurers 
from dreamland, which, after all, is not 


the worst resort, or the least interest- 
ing —or profitable, for the matter of 
that. But at last the great day came, — 
a blameless Thursday alike removed 
from the cares of washing and ironing 
days, and from the fatigues with which 
every week closes. One of the family 
chose deliberately to stay at home; but 
the severest scrutiny could not detect a 
hindrance in the health or circumstances 
of any of the rest, and the weather was 
delicious. Everything, in fact, was so 
fair and so full of promise that they 
could almost fancy a calamity of some 
sort hanging over its perfection, and 
possibly bred of it; for I suppose that 
we never have anything made perfectly 
easy for us without a certain reluctance 
and foreboding. That morning they 
all got up so early that they had time 
to waste over breakfast before taking 
the 7.30 train for Boston; and they 
naturally wasted so much of it that 
they reached the station only in season 
for the 8.00. But there is a difference 
between reaching the station and quiet- 
ly taking the cars, especially if one of 
your company has been left at home, 
hoping to cut across and take the 
cars at a station which they reach 
some minutes later, and you, the head 
of the party, are obliged, at a loss of 
breath and personal comfort and dignity, 
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to run down to that station and see that 
the belated member has arrived there, 
and then hurry back to your own, and 
embody the rest, with their accompany- 
ing hand-bags and wraps and sun-um- 
brellas, into some compact shape for 
removal into the cars, during the very 
scant minute that the train stops at 
Charlesbridge. Then when you are all 
aboard, and the tardy member has been 
duly taken up at the next station, and 
you would be glad to spend the time in 
looking about on the familiar variety of 
life which every car presents in every 
train on every road in this vast Ameri- 
can world, you are oppressed and dis- 
tracted by the cares which must attend 
the pleasure-seeker, and which more 
thickly beset him the more deeply he 
plunges into enjoyment. 

I can learn very little from the note- 
book of the friend whose adventures I 
am relating in regard to the scenery of 
Winterville and the region generally 
through which the railroad passes be- 
tween Charlesbridge and Boston; but 
so much knowledge of it may be safely 
issumed on the part of the reader as to 
relieve me of the grave responsibility 
of describing it. Still, 1 may say that 
it is not unpicturesque, and that I have 
a pleasure, which I hope the reader 
shares, in anything like salt meadows 
and all spaces subject to the tide, wheth- 
er flooded by it or left bare with their 
saturated grasses by its going down. 
I think, also, there is something fine 
in the many-roofed, many-chimneyed 
highlands of Chelsea (if it is Chelsea), 
as you draw near the railroad bridge, 
and there is a pretty stone church on 
a hillside there which has the good for- 
tune, so rare with modern architecture 
and so common with the old, of seem- 
ing a natural outgrowth of the spot 
where it stands, and which is as purely 
an object of wsthetic interest to me, 
who know nothing of its sect or doc- 
trine, as any church in a picture could 
be; and there is, also, the Marine Hos- 
pital on the heights (if it is the Marine 
Hospital) from which I hope the in- 
mates can behold the ocean, and exult 
in whatever misery keeps them ashore. 
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But let me not so hasten over this 
part of my friends’ journey as to omit 
all mention of the 
houses which stand about on the 
lands and 
which you half expect to see plunge 
into the tidal mud of the neighborhood, 


amphibious Irish 
low 


along the railroad - sides, 


with a series of hoarse croaks, as the 
train approaches. Perhaps twenty-four 
trains pass those houses every twenty- 
four hours, and it is a wonder that the 
inhabitants keep their interest in them, 
leisure to 
Yet, as 
bravely, you can see that you arrest the 


occupations of all these vill igers as l y 


or have 
of them. 


bestow upon 


any 


you dash along so 


hildren 
pause and turn their heads towards you 
from their mud-pies (to 


a kind of enchantment; the « 


the production 
lly no limit in 


the matron rests one par- 


of which there is litera 
that region) ; 
boiled hand on her hip, letting the oth- 
er still linger listlessly upon the wash- 


board, while lifts 


‘ : 
she her eyes from 


the suds to look at you ; who 


the bo} S, 
all summer long are forever just going 
into the water or just coming out of it, 
cease their buttoning or unbuttoning ; 
the baby, which has been run after and 
caught and suitably posed, 


turns its 
anguished eyes upon you, where also 
falls the mother’s gaze, while her de- 
scending palm is arrested in mid-air. I 
forbear to comment upon the surprising 
populousness of these villages, where, 
in obedience to all the laws of health, 
the inhabitants ought to be wasting 
miserably away, but where they flourish 
in spite of them. Even Accident here 
seems to be robbed of half her malevo- 
lence ; and that baby (who will presently 
be chastised with terrific uproar) passes 
an infancy of intrepid enjoyment amidst 


engines and the cars than by so 


the local perils, and is no more affected 
by the l 


many fretful hens with their attendant 
broods of chickens. 

When sometimes I long for the ex- 
citement and variety of travel, which, 
for no merit of mine, I knew in other 
days, I reproach myself, and silence 
all my repinings with some such ques- 
tion as, Where could you find more va- 
riety or greater excitement than abound 
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in and near the Fitchburg Depot when 
atrain arrives? And to tell the truth, 
th is something very inspiring in 
ine eagerness with which all the 
assengers rise as soon as the locomo- 
begins to slow, and press forward 
he door, and knuckle one another’s 

in their impatience to get out; 

e suppressed vehemence of the 

n is also thrilling in its way, 

10t to mention the instant clamor of the 
yage-men as they read and repeat 


1umbers of the checks in strident 
s. It would be ever so interesting 
lepict all these people, but it would 
juire volumes for the work, and I re- 
let them all pass out without 

but that young 
onde who arrives by most trains, and 


— all sweet 
putting up her eye-glass with a 
iir, bewitchingly peers round 
bearded with little 

<s of hope and trepidation, 

1e face which she wants, and which 


faces, 


presently bursts through the circle of 
i The of the 
n hurries forward to meet that 

who a little 
nd as if it were a delicate 


visages. owner 


gives him 


iid in*his ; there is a brief 
itation long enough mere- 
lectrical thrill to run from 
art through the clasping 
then he stoops towards her, 
And I 

t there is no law of conscience 
priety worthy the name of law — 


ractingly kisses her. 


| 


y, absurdity, call it rather —to 
any one from availing himself 
providential near-sightedness, 

and beatifying himself upon those lips, 

thing to prevent it but that young 
fellow, whom one might not, 
ke. 

Among the people who now rush 
forward and heap themselves into the 
two horse-cars and one omnibus, placed 
before the depot by a wise forethought 
for the public comfort to accommodate 
the train-load of two hundred passen- 
gers, I always note a type that is both 
pleasing and interesting tome. Itisa 
lady just passing middle life ; from her 
kindly eyes the envious crow, whose 


of course, 
care to provo 
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footprints are just traceable at their 
corners, has not yet drunk the bright- 
ness, but she looks just a thought 
sadly, if very serenely, from them. I 
know nothing in the world of her; I 
may have seen her twice or a hundred 
times, but I must always be making 
bits of romances about her. That is 
she in faultless gray, with the neat 
leather bag in her lap, and a bouquet 
of the first autumnal blooms perched 
in her shapely hands, which are pret- 
tily yet substantially gloved in some 
sort of gauntlets. She can be easy and 
dignified, my dear middle-aged heroine, 
even in one of our horse-cars, where 
people are for the most part packed like 
cattle ina pen. She shows no trace of 
dust or fatigue from the thirty or forty 
miles which I choose to fancy she has 
ridden from the handsome elm-shaded 
New England town of five or ten thou- 
sand people, where I choose to think 
she lives. From a vague horticultural 
with gauntlets, as 

the autumnal blooms, I 
take it she loves flowers, and gardens 


association those 


well as from 


a good deal with her own hands, and 
keeps house-plants in the winter, and 
of course a canary. Her dress, neither 
rich nor vulgar, makes me believe her 
fortunes modest and not recent; her 
gentle face has just so much intellec- 
tual character as it is good to see ina 
woman’s face ; I suspect that she reads 
pretty regularly the new poems and his- 
tories, and I know that she is the life 
and soul of the local book-club. Is 
she married, or widowed, or one of the 
superfluous forty thousand? That is 
what I never can tell. But I think that 
most probably she is married, and that 
her husband is very much in business, 
and does not share so much as he re- 
spects her tastes. I have no particular 
reason for thinking that she has no chil- 
dren now, and that the sorrow for the 
one she lost so long ago has become 
only a pensive silence, which, however, 
a long summer twilight can yet deepen 
to tears... Upon my word! Am I 
then one to give way to this sort of 
thing ? Madam, I ask pardon. I have 
no right to be sentimentalizing you. 
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Yet your face is one to make people 
dream kind things of you, and I cannot 
keep my reveries away from it. 

But in the mean time I neglect the 
momentous history which I have pro- 
posed to write, and leave my day’s 
pleasurers to fade into the background 
of a fantastic portrait. The truth is, I 
cannot look without pain upon the dis- 
comforts which they suffer at this stage 
of their joyous enterprise. At the best, 
the portables of such a party are apt to 
be grievous embarrassments; a pack- 
age of shawls and parasols and um- 
brellas and india-rubbers, however 
neatly made up at first, quickly degen- 
erates into a shapeless mass, which 
has finally to be carried with as great 
tenderness as an ailing child; and 
the lunch is pretty sure to overflow 
the hand-bags and to eddy about you 
in paper parcels, while the bottle of 
claret, that bulges the side of one of 
the bags, and 


“ That will show itself without, 


defying your attempts to look as it 
were cold tea, gives a crushing touch 
of disreputability to the whole affair. 
Add to this the fact that but half the 
party have seats, and that the others 
have to sway and totter about the 
in that sudden contact with all v 
eties of fellow-men, to which we 


car 
ari- 
are 
accustomed in the cars, and you must 
allow that these poor merrymakers 
have reasons enough to rejoice when 
this part of their day’s pleasure is over. 
They are so plainly bent upon a sail 
down the Harbor, that before they leave 
the car they become objects of public 
interest, and are at last made to give 
some account of themselves. 

“‘ Going for a sail, I presume?” says 
a person hitherto in conversation with 
the conductor. “Well, I would n’t 
mind a sail myself to-day.” 

“Yes,” answers the head of the 
party, “going to Gloucester.” 

“Guess not,” says, very coldly and 
decidedly, one of the passengers, who 
is reading that morning’s Advertiser ; 
and when the subject of this surmise 
looks at him for explanations, he adds, 
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“The City Council has chartered the 
boat for to-day.” 

Upon this the excursionists fall into 
great dismay and bitterness, and up- 
braid the City Council, and wonder 
why last night’s Transcript said noth- 
ing about its oppressive action, and 
generally bewail their fate. But at 
last, being down near Lewis’s 
Wharf, they resolve to go somewhere, 
and they make up their warring minds 
upon Nahant, for the Nahant boat 
leaves the wharf nearest them; and 
so they hurry across to India Wharf, 
amidst barrels and bales and boxes 
and hacks and trucks, with intermin- 
able string-teams passing before them 
at every crossing. 


set 


“ At any rate,” says the leader of the 
expedition, “we shall see the Gardens 
of Maolis, — those enchanted gardens 
which have fairly been advertised into 
my dreams, and where I ’ve been told,” 
he continues, with an effort to make 
the prospect an attractive one, yet not 
without a sense of the meagreness of 
the materials, “they have a grotto and 
a wooden bull.” 

Of course, there is no reason in na- 
ture why a wooden bull should be more 
pleasing than a flesh-and-blood bull, 
but it seems to encourage the company, 
and they set off again with renewed 
speed, and at last reach India Wharf 
in time to see the 
packed full of 
crowd of 


Nahant steamer 
excursionists, with a 

people still waiting to go 
It does not look inviting, and 
they hesitate. In a minute or two their 
spirits sink so low, that if they should 
see the wooden bull step out of a grot- 


aboard. 


to on the deck of the steamer the spec- 
At that 
instant they think, with a surprising 
singleness, of Nantasket Beach, and 
the bright colors in which the Gardens 
of Maolis but now appeared fade away, 
and they seem to see themselves saun- 
tering along the beautiful shore, while 
the white-crested breakers crash upon 
the sand, and run up 


tacle could not revive them. 


“In tender-curving lines of creamy spray,” 
quite to the feet of that lotus-eating 
party. 
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“ Nahant is all rocks,” says the leader 
to Aunt Melissa, who hears him with 
a sweet and tranquil patience, and who 
would enjoy or suffer anything with 
the same expression ; “and as you’ve 
never yet seen the open sea, it’s for- 
tunate that we go to Nantasket, for, of 
course, a beach is more characteris- 
tic. But now the object is to get there. 
The boat will be starting in a few mo- 
ments, and I doubt whether we can 
walk it. How far is it,” he asks, turn- 
ing towards a respectable-looking man, 
“to Liverpool Wharf?” 

“Well, it’s consid’able ways,” says 
the man, smiling. 

“Then we must take a hack,” says 

easurer to his party. “Come on.” 

*ve got a hack,” observes the man, 
in a casual way, as if the fact might 
possibly interest. 

“OQ, you have, have you? Well, 
then, put us into it, and drive to Liver- 
pool Wharf; and hurry.” 

Either the distance was less than the 
hackman fancied, or else he drove 
thither with unheard-of speed, for two 
minutes later he set them down on 
Liverpool Wharf. But swiftly as they 
had come the steamer had been even 
more prompt, and she now turned to- 
ward them a beautiful wake, 
pushed farther and farther out into the 
harbor. 

The hackman took his two dollars 
for his four passengers, and was rap- 
idly mounting his box,— probably to 
avoid idle reproaches. “ Wait!” said 
the chief pleasurer. Then, “ When does 
the next boat leave?” he asked of the 
agent, who had emerged with a compas- 
sionate face from the waiting-rooms on 
the wharf. 

“ At half past two.” 

“And it’s now five minutes past 
nine,” moaned the merrymakers. 

“Why, Ill tell you what you can 
do,” said the agent; “you can go to 
Hingham by the Old Colony cars, and 
so come back by the Hull and Hing- 
ham boat.” 

“That’s it!” chorused his listen- 
ers, “ we Il go”; and “ Now you,” said 
their spokesman to the driver, “I dare 


as she 
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say you didn’t know that Liverpool 
Wharf was so near; but I don’t think 
you ’ve earned your money, and you 
ought to take us on to the Old Colony 
Depot for half-fares at the most.” 

The driver looked pained, as if some 
small tatters and shreds of conscience 
were flapping uncomfortably about his 
otherwise dismantled spirit. Then he 
seemed to think of his wife and family, 
for he put on the air of a man who had 
already made great sacrifices, and “ I 
could n’t, really, I couldn’t afford it,” 
said he; and as the victims turned from 
him in disgust, he chirruped to his 
horses and drove off. 

“Well,” said the pleasurers, “we 
won’t give it up. We will have our 
day’s pleasure after all. But what caz 
we do to kill five hours and a half? 
It’s miles away from everything, and, 
besides, there’s nothing even if we 
were there.” At this image of their 
remoteness and the inherent desola- 
tion of Boston they could not suppress 
some sighs, and in the mean time 
Aunt Melissa stepped into the waiting- 
room, which opened on the farther side 
upon the water, and sat contentedly 
down on one of the benches; the 
rest, from sheer vacuity and _ irreso- 
lution, followed, and thus, without de- 
bate, it was settled that they should 
wait there till the boat left. The agent, 
who was a kind man, did what he 
could to alleviate the situation: he gave 
them each the advertisement of his line 
of boats, neatly printed upon a card, 
and then he went away. 

All this prospect of waiting would do 
well enough for the ladies of the party, 
but there is an impatience in the mas- 
culine fibre which does not brook the 
notion of such prolonged repose ; and 
the leader of the excursion presently 
pretended an important errand up town, 
—nothing less, in fact, than to buy 
a tumbler out of which to drink their 
claret on the beach. A_ holiday is 
never like any other day to the man 
who takes it, and a festive halo seemed 
to enwrap the excursionist as he pushed 
on through the busy streets in the cool 
shadow of the vast granite palaces 
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wherein the genius of business loves to 


house itself in this money-making land, 


and inhaled the odors of 


leather 


great heaps 


and spices and dry goods 


d 
a 


as he | agg the 


mixed 


open doorways 
the 


streets. 


odors that pleasantly with 


smell of the 
When he stepped into a 
to make 
ure- 


freshly watered 


store 


crocke ry 


his purchase a sense of pleas- 
taking did not fail him, and he fell 


n uturally into talk with the clerk about 
the weather and suc! 
when 


7 . 
1 pastoral topics. 


the 


his own bus 


Even he reached stablish- 


ment where ness 
were passed some glamour seemed 
be cast upon familiar objects. ; 


disenchanted g 


eye all things 


they were on other dullish 
summer, even 
leaning 


and transfixin 


=p a 


his usual theme. 
this pleasure - 


changed, and he sh 


ai 
left as he entered, to marked 
the ol 


He had merely come t 


Sur- 
prise of jects 


papers to help pass 
ments on the 
found these, he 
hear what had happ 
absence. 

It seemed that the 
been such 


vharf, ar 
hurried 


lives of the and 


tened to a 
Cousin Lucy. 
“ that 
is to keep the baby from getting t 


before, 
account of it 
You know, 


Sallie's one idea in 


minute 
Frank,” 
says she, life 
+] 
the 
declare that 
these premises have done nothing but 


re-echo with the most d 


whooping -cough, and I 
Jlorous whoops 
ever since 
at times, in my 
think I ’d t 


I’ve been ready to 


been gone, so that 
that Sallie 
yeen careless about the boy, 


you ’ve 
fear would 


throw myself into 
the water, and nothing ’s prevented me 
but the doubt whether it would n’t be 
better to in the whoopers in- 
stead.” 
At this moment a pale 

with a face wan and sad through all it 
dirt, came and stood in the doorway 
nearest the baby, and in another in- 


throw 


little girl, 


5 
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nto a whoop so 


idl bu Ss 
] L 
meant t ive 


if she had 
it uld not have been 


CoOL 
Then she subsided 
nd pat 


ir to 


hetic quiet, with 
l the victims of her 


wing done nothing no- 
ticeable. But her outburst had set at 
work the mysterious machinery of half 


a dozen other whooping-coughers lurk- 


out the building, and all unseen 


hemselves up with appall- 


and in the utter silence 
left one to think they 
climax. 

1 periect whooping-cough 

Cousin Lucy 
do, 

little 


continues, 


’ cries 

“Go away, 
iby, you poor 
you,” she 
visible 


only opera- 


stablishment. “ Here, 
bribes her with a 
ch the child 
1g the edge of the 
’s been another of their 
iving me wild,” 

Cousi cy, — * tryit g to 


own li 


take tl 
ves in a hundred ways before my 
face and Ss. Why will their moth- 
ers let them come here to play ?” 
Really, they 

little fign 
] 


to ma 


were 


1 migh 


very melancholy 


res, ant t have gone near 


ke ven if they had not 


untly imperilling their 


one sad, 


been const lives. 
summer-time, it 
about the scanti- 

ness of their clothing, but their squalor 
lepressing, it 


i >? 


for 


Thanks to its being 


did not much matter 


was ( seemed, even 

they were a mournful- 
of children, and in thei 
trifled silently and 


death. 


themselves, 
looking 
danger¢ 
almost 


set n 
1 ’ ¢ +] 
US sports ly 


gloomily with There 


were none of them above eight or nine 


years of age, and most of them had the 


of smaller 


+ - } ~ 
care brothers, or even babes 


in arms, whom they were thus early 
of the situation. 
The boys were dressed in pantaloons 
and shirts which no excess of rolling 
up in the and arms could make 
small enough, and the incorrigible too- 
bigness of which rendered the favoriie 
amusements still more hazardous from 


inuring to the perils 


legs 
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entangle the 
had on each 


’ } nt 
If about 


wearers 
a solitary garme! hich hur 
their g sons with antique sever- 
bab 


in 


while the 


hed 


ies were 
whatever 
could be tied or 
on. Their faces 
almost ingeniously 


fragments of dress 


pinned or plastered 
] ] 


striking ana 


\eir distractions among the 
1 cord-wood constantly 


were 
dirty, and tl 
coal-heaps and 
added to the variety and advantage of 
these effects 
“Why do their 


™m 


them 
aloud. 


let 


es Frank 


others 


safe, Cousin 


know, they ’d 
he sills of 


h-floor window 


y re 
them- 
Lucy, this is 


they 


} 
t f nd 
1t Ol ind 


selves. hy, Cousin 
I heir Public Garden, their 
, their Cascine. And 
gloomy faces ! 
t their in 
very highest fashion ? 


] + 
iast 


little 


pleasure 


summer, and 

the Avenue 
1etons, dog-carts, and 
tory res with a 
pair of men perching like storks 
upon ea gable, and I assure you that 
all those ornate and 


#1} 
tuDS, 


costly phantasms 
sweet 
just the expression of these 


(it seems to me like a sad, 


now 
vision) had 


1 


poor children. 


e 
y’s 


We’re taking a d: 
’ 
ly 


And 


whooping-cough hap- 


pleasure ourselves, cousin, but nobo 


would know it from our looks. 


has nothing but 


been gone? 


seem to I 


pened since I ’ve 
“Yes, 


every-day 


ye so cut off from 
issociations that I’ve 


° is 
agined myself 


we 
im- 
1 sort of tourist, and I’ve 
been to that Catholic church over yon- 
der, in hopes of seeir tl 


t 
h 
Ne 


1e Murillos 


found it locked 


red back 


trudg 


and Raphaels; but I 


up, and so ] without a 
sight of the masterpieces. But what’s 
that all the shops here- 
abouts have nothing but luxuries for 
sale ? 


the reason 
Their windows are perfect trop- 
cs of oranges, and lemons, and be- 
ated bananas, and tobacco, and pea- 
nuts,” 


i 
] 
] 
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“Well, the poor really seem to u 
more of those luxuries than anybody 
I don’t 
care fort 
lf, if I found them so hard 
“When I 


blame them. I should 
t he necessaries of life my- 
sel to get. 
+ » k h sxe 7? 
came back here, 

Cousin Lucy, without heeding these 


says 


flippant and heartless words, “I found 
an old gentleman who has something 
to do with the 
if it were part of his business, and 
told me nearly 
life. Isn’t it 
an Autobiograp! 


boats, and he sat down, 
as 
the whole history of his 
nice of them, keeping 
, i 


pass so swiftly when you’re waiting 


ler? 


This old gentleman was born — who’d 
ever think in Pearl 


Street, where those pitiless big granite 


it?—up there 


stores are now; and, I don’t know 
why, but the idea of any human baby 
being born in Pearl Street seemed to 
me one of the saddest things I’d ever 
heard of.” 

Here Cousin Lucy went to the res- 
cue of the and the baby, who 
had got into one of their periodical 


nurse 


her interlocutor turned 
to Aunt Melissa. 
“T think, Franklin,” says 
“that it was wrong 
} 


nurse come and | 


difficulties, and 


lissa, 
ring the bal y- 

“Yes, I know, aunty, you have those 
old-established ideas, and they ’re very 


right, 


answers her nephew; “ but just 
consider how much she enjoys it, and 
how vastly the baby adds to the pleas- 
ure of this charming excursion!” 

Aunt Melissa made no reply, but sat 
looking thoughtfully out upon the bay. 
“JT presume you think the excursion 
she said, after a while; 
“but I’ve been enjoying every minute 
of the time Of 
never seen the open sea, and 


is a failure,” 


I ’ve 
I don’t 
but I feel here just as 


he re. course, 


know about it, 
if I were spendir 
side.” 

“ Well,” said her nephew, “I should 
n’t call this exactly a watering-place. 


1g a day at the sea- 


It lacks the splendor and gayety of 
Newport, a certain d it 
has n’t the illustrious seclusion of Na- 
hant. The surf is n’t very fine, nor the 
beach particularly adapted to 


in egree, and 


bathing ; 
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and yet, I must confess, the outlook 
from here is as lovely as anything one 
” 
need have 
And to tell the truth, it 
pretty and interesting. 


Was very 


The landward 


environment was as commonplace and 
a yardful of ¢ 


and 


mean as it could be: 


mal sheds for coal lumber, and 
shanties for offices, with each office its 
its whittled arm-chair 
fly that 
desperately against the 


it had really had 


fe and its desk, 
its spittoon, its shooed 


1ich, if 


not, but buzzed 
| 


grimy pane, w 


that boasted microscopic 


eye, it never 
the unblem- 


would have mistaken for 


ished daylight. Outside of this yard 
was the usual whartish neighborhood, 
of 


express-wagons, its building 


with its 


and fleet 


turmoil trucks and carts 


discomfort 
and clamor of every sort, and its shops 


up and pulling down, its 


for the sale, not only 


which I 


of those luxuries 


uucy had mentioned, but of such 


domestic refreshments as Jemon-pie 


and hulled-corn. 


When, however, you turned your 


thoughts and eyes away from this as- 
f it, and loc 


hborhood gloriously retrieved 


nect 
ect ¢ 


ed out upon the water, 
neig 
If. There its poverty and vulgarity 

its beauty and 


A light bree: 


of the bay, and the 
| 


the 
itse 
ceased, there 


abounded. 


erace 
e ruffled the 
ble 


face innumera 


little sail 


sun and wind upon their wings, which 


boats that dotted it took the 


they dipped almost into the f 
the water, and flew lightly hither and 
thither like gi at loved the brine 
too well to rise wholly from it; larger 
or puffed 


came 


farther nearer, 
shrank their sails as they 


ships, or 


and 


sparkle o 


Pleasure. [July, 


went on the errands of commerce, but 


always moved as if bent upon some 


dreamy affair of pleasure; the 


steam- 
boats that shot vehemently across their 
tranquil 
and vivider visions, but not more sub- 


courses seemed only gayer 


stantial; yonder, a black sea-going 
steamer passed out between the far-off 
and last left the sky 

reveries of fortification, 
smoke, dark 
memory of battle; to the 
ight, on some line of railroad, long- 


islands, at in 
those 
of 


unreal as a 


above 


a whiff sombre and 


plumed trains arrived and departed like 
pictures passed through the slide of a 
magic-lantern; even a pile-driver, at 
work in the same direction, seemed to 
have no malice in the blows which, after 
a loud clucking, it dealt the pile, and 
one understood that it was mere con- 
ventional violencé like that of a Punch 
to his baby 

* Why, 


ft) 


what 


said Frank, at Jast. “ Aun 
don’t wonder you think 
seaside. it’s a ore 
han the seaside. 
entered 

for 


us 


as we've 


it, the time ’s up 
to come and bear 
When will the boat be in?” he asked 
of the Autobiographer, whom Lucy had 


from its delights. 


pointed out to him. 
“Well, 


now 


she’s den in half an hour, 
There she lays just outside the 
John Romer.” 

There to be sure she lay, and those 
pleasure-takers had been so lost in the 
rapture of waiting and the beauty of 
the scene as never to have noticed her 
arrival, 

W. D. Howells. 
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REVIEWS AND 


7 


Dante Gabriel Boston : 


thers. 


think, 
not better 


a question, we 
have 
there 1 l ] \ 
the former, ai mu hat is intellectual 
in the not suppose that 
ll let the ques- 
tion : f either, thougl 
they will probably joy both in the 
kind a 


same 
It seems a pity, however, 
lers who do not know any 
e poems should not 

by the author’s hand. 
hen have had in his volume a 
: : literary and 
as it 1s, though 
in the paint- 


plain 


] the 
Damozel,” and 

istics are very 

it opens 

Pre-Raphael- 

it 


ite pai , with its br and effective 


contras aml 


white. 


“* The blesse 
From the 


Her eyes wer 


** Her robe, 
No wr 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 
Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow lil > corn.”’ 
the new Pre-Raphaelite, and kere, 
following, in the lines we have italicized, is 
, 


the old, as one sees it very often in the fad- 


g frescos of medizeval churches. Of course 
it is very beautifully and very vividly ex- 
pressed ; and the whole picture is a lovely 


one. 


“She ceased 
light thrilled towards her, filled 
in strong level flight. 
rayed, and she smiled. 


LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


“(I saw her smile But 
Was vague 


And then she cast her arms alot 


soon their patl 
in distant spheres : 

rhe golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 


And wept. (I heard her tears 


In this poem Mr. Rossetti strives for 
heart of pure and tender rapture which, 
seems to medizeval-minded poets, mu 
beat Romish 1 


and ke is more successful in his eff 


in the centre of the 


Mr. Tennyson in his later yearnings, | 
so much so as the latter was w 
Sir Galahad. 


of attributing too explicit a feeling t 


We are conscious, how 


oem, which is really a se 


Rossetti’s 
1 


I 
mystic and devotional pictures, and scz 
more exegetic than if they had actually 
painted. Here are three of the 
which are very charming, and take 
ain and again with ravishing sugg 


of the old religious art, but which 
{ intellectual merit, and scat 
independent merit at all, e 
luxury of words, that most well-read p 
can nowadays command : 


** And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 
Until her bos« 
The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as 


ym must have made 


ifasleep 
Along her bended arm. 


“** Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 


Into the 
Weaving the golden thread, 


fine cloth white like flame 
To fashion the birth-robes for t 
Who are just born, being dead 
“* * Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles : 
And angels meeting us shall sing 


To their citherns and citoles.’ 


For reasons already sufficiently expressed, 
we think that, after ‘* The Blessed Damozel,”’ 
and two or three other strictly pictorial 
poems, the *‘ Sonnets for Pictures ” are the 
best of Mr. Rossetti’s things, though these 
again are not to be perfectly enjoyed in them- 
selves. Nevertheless, for a July day, we 
shall never ask a distincter pleasure than we 
get from this sonnet on Giorgione’s Festa 
Campestre, that delicious fable, wherein a 
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rill her fond bird, with little turr 
] to her of sweet « ompat 
made an end, some 
> enigmatic: 
> from her tongue, w 


rcing bud between |! 


odied love and 
confronting them, 
" ] n . € o 

own white love 1 in Chaucer, 
Mary laid, when 
traightway pre 


VENETIAN ASTORAL 


hed 
1ughed, 


predom 
nesse 
aflecta 
some 


strong impr ym, that his agination 


should | ¢ lominat character 


and fact which are quite other than pure. 


We think there has been more than enough 
of the Fallen Woman in literature ; we wish 


} 


that if she cannot be reformed, she might be 


nut of sight ; and we have a 

1 erroneous, 
some thing 
ife,”” however 


out of spe¢ 


unjustly broad impressien of 
trait of Mr. Rossetti’s poetry, after 


tresses back, we note it quite as much because 


And smote their palms, and laughed up at once, nomenal and mn uite accountable as be 

< > strong P , 1 in th » anal 
For the stro —s —— cause it is objectionable. He has a painter’s 
To hear ¢ 


joy in beauty, and an indifference to what 

fron beauty, or whose, it is ; and his celebration 

. , - of love chiefly sensuous, but beauty and 
“BEAUTY AND THE BIRD. it —s . se, tra 

love are both most highly honored at their 

“She fluted with her mouth as when one sips, hicl “eee Y h sa 1 

chest , tt here and there. as i 

And gently waved her golden head, inclined ughest by Aim. et here ana there, é n 


Outside his ca se to the window-blind ; the sonnet ‘‘ Nuptial Sleep,” we feel that 
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w removes from Mr. Whitman’s “SUDDEN LIGHT 
ss, and that it is but a step ‘ ave been here before, 
aside and living with jut when or how I cannot tell : 
. yw the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
> ’ 1e > i . . " . 
Rossetti’s sonnets one is Phe sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 
best Italian sonneteers, and " 
a . Ital * You have been mine before, - 
ets when the tallans were vane I may not know : 
[hey are more mystical, 
bundant in conceits 


ynnets, and 
onnets of 1] 
is particu- 


“ This is her picture as she was: 
It seems a thing to wor on, 
s though mine image in t! 
Should tarry when myself am gone 


s thronged in warm pursuit, 


‘In painting her I shrined her face 

sred th > Strange store M d my 

Hardly at z 
Where y 

Of d 

W ny 
Not itself knoweth, and 


s, where light falls in 


And your own foot 
And all things going 


But then you see he 
painter 


Where wear 


rheir hands ix 


in point of me 
blessed damozel ** 
it reluctantly. ‘* Dante at Veror 
no very impressive 
den of Nineveh” 
rea ler. 
Have we | 
no 
aaaane we think him, 
J g one to read on 
whether twice, 


do not know, for we write fi 


thrice, or i 


impression, 
misgivings both of 


we hay be towed. 


characteristic one, 


is very genuine. 
and at eighteen, if you are of 
twenty-two if of the other, you mig] 
memory : to be parted from it only in death 
hen learnt remains to me, — trouble is, you cannot always be « ighteen 


purge has a cup of ‘ 
; . twenty-two, 


2 
n idea, now rather com- In some respects, the 


finely 


comparison is 
y suggested strained and unfair one, but we feel that 
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under whose 


ey see the actual 
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moral ¢ by those who make 
f m ning converted of the soul after 
Or tiving perception, treats it as a 
nad at once the grave of Proph- interest of man 
idle of realj on. He js Possible bargain 
I langeling, now Inviting, now the world to , 
ithy ; here simulat ng l- way] eric 
» fC : a 2 J I 
“= & truculent conceit or trolling 
1 st the alter 
t € character , e] nu shorn of t} 
great } blic worth of Mr rl tl l lt fi) mn e 
5 to us, lies in ¢} n, and 
I ynsist ture of 
¥ these dive and 
him a t syml Mr. Beech 
roviden ul man vorld | 
coura ent to t God that 
f old + sti] ition of h 
l new eart] fulfil ind 
1es If he y previously 
cContrad TY pe hok even 
that is, if ] practi 
j i WIth e} I ng I Ith by 
tl Oo! i Le 
i rails his I t misg 
vould once y 1 amply 
S ) re of his Inte coming of 
¢ a tho 
Vv 5 iar 1CaASUI ] if » i 
B s limited We Nang eco 
S n, t t will b or sen 
f 1 the way of r things 
i re fr } 7. t ) by } . el 
B Mr. J her ks rel rion dow the bo re 
‘ ‘ yy ] , . . > y +} h } 1? } r } 
»t i Carnal pacity ; vea methine much bey nd the author h 
\ I hould he not, if the l x that scientif 
rising tides 
i ] lan Im 5 
r tu t whole 
y of the Lord. 
f 1] l 
. i t :' qu a 
| tiny ; he j 
£ He « 1 for they yal 
ate i il 
i ) tnd Twelve Ch B 
H i Intermit no business ayo. RALPH Watpo Emi )N Bost 
ition, r ti to his bed for an hour, n yr Fields, Osgood, & Co 
wa \ ny le ascetic i 
ry, keep ey 
that now 


mM onward to 
to fame. yet find himself in the 
4s complete as ne 





en mies of Oxford 
Most ‘polite and a 

€ss, and infinitely more jolly 

than Lny I ilsome and 











men of that uni- 

versity freq tently resorted nd dwelt with 
tiresome ritu- him, as in a college situated n purer air ; 

a n s has ever pre be so that his ho was a university in |e 

Mr. B er shuns all the and volume, wh ther they 

lepths of relig On, as religion is regarded 


wey came not so much for 
repose as study,” 


tud 





A " t1CE Ss, 


Natural 


may well be 


Meth- 


which many 
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for Mr. Ludlow, we must siasm of the head of the family for Henry 

> think that five hundred and Ward Beecher is none the less admirable 
that ‘‘he 

and practised in mag- would give more to see that man than the 


1d many. Yet Mr. Lud- because he expresses it by saying 


s 


he knows how to detect biggest buffalo bull that ever ran.” Mr. 


e 
and the impres- Lr ee is apt the preservation of the 
l 


, and we readily bead thet of speech, and contributes to 


being read through. Heis our knowledge of the manifold Western 
1and that there are puzzling use of the word outfit the phrase of a 
inywhere in his book; hunter: “‘ He came back from among the 

is somewhat rank at times, Indians with the prettiest outfit of small-pox 

1 in whole collopa of sen- you ever see.” Of the Indians he does not 
likes. tell us much that is new, perhaps there is 

> reminds you of tré nothing new to tell, — and he can do little 
moter antiquity than to relieve the national embarrassment con- 


fly in the matter of being cerning those unpleasant brethren, whom 


t 
t 
1 be hard to clean 


most of the adventures we all feel that it woul 
ta i and cure of their savagery, and whom we 
I yet do not all seem to see it our duty to kill, 
ormons, protects though this is the self-devoted creed of 

nchman from the conse- the Plains. 
quences h trust of the Saints, cures Perhaps the most interesting — certainly 
an En man of a painful colic by the ap- the solidest and most thoughtful — part of 
plication of hot cloths, rescues himself from the book is the Appendix, which is devoted 
manifold embarrassments of all kinds, and to the consider. tien of Mormonism. This 


comes out fresh and bold in a page of Mr. Ludlow believes merely the result of 


comment or description, and is ready with the Judaizing tendency whicl 


h has always 
lance in rest for the next affair, —it matters existed in body of Christianity ; and 
] h wonder- hile he deprecates any Congressional med- 
h polygamy as unwise, he predicts 
soon as Utal comes a State 
occurrence ith a republican form of government, the 
mornin church, being divorced from the political 
ands everybody at a power, must perish. As lygamy, he 
ewd travel- thinks most Mormons marry more than one 
1im for these ife to enhance their pleasures in the next 
many other world rather than in this, j 
not sensualists, but fanatics. > believes 
are sincerely religious ‘nn in their 
n account y They look forward to Brigham 
h we have “oung’s death as a moment of great calam- 
has not been ity, if not ruin, to the Church; for none 
iz frank ) them is recognizec able to suc- 
cientific knowl- ceed him. If Young dies soon, the Mor- 
own entertain- mon question, according to Mr. Ludlow, 
solves itself : if , the admission 
as a State solves it. 
Some of our author’s sketches of the lead- 
ing Mormons —as Kimball, Porter Rock- 
acquaint- well, and Young —are able, as _ being 
leas- done by a better hand than most of their 
family, portraits; yet we find a disheartening same- 
pioneer life ness and ineffectualness in all accounts of 
were read in Mormon life, to which Mr. Ludlow’s is no 
kens, and who dreamed exception, We imagine that the Prophet 
*s as people here has had revelations upon the subject of in- 
ns and solitude, has some- _ terviewing which have enabled him to cope 


in it; and the enthu- miraculously with that subtle spirit. 
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table, but we believe he 
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n pick hi he gets flavors and colors of 


only It is poetry of a grave and thoughtful sort, 
may judge from ; the expression is simple and dignified, 
rf i i flatness 


with fewer lapses into dulness and 
than we expect in a new author. We do 
not mean to say that, on the whole, he has 
made the story of Haydn’s love for the 


girl, who becomes a nun that her 


young 
sister may marry the com} I ry interest- 
ing ; but he ] 

has concei 

told the tale u 

and with self. 


} 
nu 


whic 


ut the priest 


love for him, 


wrong 


heaven or 


We 
passage 
** Our characters 
trees expand. 
les them 
the ring remains. 
} ” 
Out ourseives. 
> poet’s 


not quite a poet yet he i 
. i Dae ' “ Do you know, 


1 young man, and our business is You women, always will match thoughts to things ? 


hecy -he has poetry in him, and You love when comes a look that smiles on you. 





We men are more creati 


Our own ideal long bef 


And here i 
the regret o 


ful in he 


rdered, 


He was so 
But it is 


characteristic 


passion I 


and 


from an « urly a 
held in his pa 
the Queen in 
njoyed the brightest sunshine of British 
fame and patronags ) 
Gibson was born in Wales in 1790, and ver had. 
was the son of a Welsh market-gardener. ever, per his detern 
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mself, and after great difficulty 
treatment from his master, 
»pt seventy pounds, 

e with the Messrs. 
worked, perfectly happy. 
months there came a tall 
] the 


1 ld . x - 4 
King ola itieman to 
b 


was white as snow ; 
k brows ; and his manner 
lent. It was William Ros- 
visit was to order a 
Allerton. 

were 


id many 


course of 
Mrs. 


to 


and 


and 

1e emi- 
long- 

a wonderful 
of an 

ool for 
goal of 
ut Rome 

to Lord 

a man of clas- 

pure taste in art, who in- 
Taylor, then 

rons of art, who 

ts of himself 

He has 


an, Benjamin 


Roscoe. 


year he goes 
unova, who takes 
ol, treats him en- 

fers to help him pecu- 
is later days dwells 
pon the qualities of his 
that this interview de- 
, while his gentle manners, his deep 


not say 


125 


. " 
sonorous voice, and his very finely formed 
features made an impression on me which 


time has never lessened. Dear, generous 


master! I see you before me now, I hear 
your soft Venetian dialect, and your kindly 
words inspiring my efforts and gently cor- 
heart still 


” 


recting my defects. Yes, my 


swells with grateful recollection of you. 


Thorwaldsen he also knew, and he gives 


some interesting reminiscences of this cele- 


brated man. 


In Canova’s studies the pure 


Greek style, encouraged in it by his master, 


and entirely bent that w y taste and 


principle. Here he model i 


r 
herd, and a Mars and ¢ 


ning sher 
ing shep- 


yr which latter 
the 


group he receives a :mission 
Duke " his first commission 


from 


in Rome. I wnova dis beloved 


and regretted by |} puy | friends. In 


1821 Gibson models a group of ‘ Psyche 


Beaumont 


(reputed to be one of the be judg s of art 


and the Zephyrs.” Si 


in England) comes to Rome and 


Canova to Gibson’s studio, 
commission for it. 
from Watson 


and in 1824, 


young Iptor a 
1819 he 


Taylor for a 


has a commissio1 


from Sir George Cavendish, for the “* Sleep- 
; has 

Sir Wat- 
1s Wynn; and he is elected 
i il Academy 


ine Shenhe 
ing Shepherd 


,onorary member 


Bologna, and si member of 


Academy of St. Luke, and of the Royal 


Academy in London; and in 1827 his 
‘© Psyche and the Zephyrs” 
the Royal Academy. 


But it is 


is exhibited at 


needless to trace step by step 
Gibson’s career. It seems to 
have been uninterrupted. In art he believed 


I rosperous 


He was en- 
And 


without 


in the Greeks and no others, 


thusiastic, industrious, and happy. 
he acquired fame and compet 
swerving at all from his principles in art. 
Perhaps his most striking an nal 


1d Dog.” This 


an impres- 


WwW 


sion that when in Rome, many 


work was hi 


e have 


was executed in 1838. 
ars ago, we 

where we 
And 


perhaps we may be pat loned for here re- 


saw the cast in Gibson’s 


went to see his famous tinted Venus. 
cording a characteristic sentence we heard 
from the sculpter’s lips on that occasion. 
Something led to conversation on modern 
and Gibson said: 
“If I had a wife, I would n’t allow her to 
dress in crinoline ; no, I should arrange her 


ancient costume, when 
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d that 
and 
el 


life, 
man 
had 


fellow, * Where 


gone to? It’s off with my 


Gree ks 
is, there 
uresque 
heream I!’ The man asked me the well as the 
of the | lace where I took my ticket. realistic, Greeks carried to perfec- 
don’t remember,’ said I; ‘how should tion. > have never got beyond Phidias 


know the name of any these places, —it is and the Elgin les. And those wonder- 


1 


t times must be 


as long as my arm? I have written it down ful sculptors of the olden 





> ee 
1570. | 


alway hers. But let us not there- 


fore our absolute mas 

than 
They have 
1 mere handmaiden to the 
the 
he beauty there is in 


that 


tions of the Greek 


an tolerate. 
that 


o not believe 


believe the 


1e nineteenth cen- 


ground, 


, between 


famil j ungraceful 
seventy years ago, that 
fashion. 

Point) 


nds in his plain military frock- 


ve al t > noline f the 
we aimost the ugiiness of the 


k (at West 


In the statue of Sedgwic 


h is at least infinitely better than 


costumes we have seen. 


are full of character and 
our time is fortunate in having 
natural fashion than that of the 


, and we have no doubt 
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sculptor, Mr, 


rs, who works ata class of subjects 


We have one very popular 
John Roge 
in the treatment of which he stands unrivalled, 


at least in this country. Mr. Rogers not 


extreme realistic treat 
groups, as to costume, 
eyond the legitimate 
ping ; verging on the do- 
to tell a 

pression 

idmirably, 


ymetimes 


osaic. »urel 


and the bust 
houlders,— between Green 


ton and Powers’s Webster 


esponding 

t of the 

> will come to ,a ame to Wil 

liam Story when he made his Cleopatra 


and his Lybian Sybil. 


d Ameri 
A., Professor ot 
Vassar 


Nat- 


— ; 
College, etc 


ortal America and 


ns. New York: Har- 


‘gual 


PROFESSOR route across the 
South American Continent was from Guay- 
’ 


aquil to Quito, thence across the Cordillera 


to the Napo River, down that river to the 
to the Para, 
Para to the sea. 


journey has resulted 


Amazon, down the Amazon 


and from the This vast 
in a book, which is 
finely emblematic of the fatigues of the ex- 
no bad 
natural superfiuity and 
The 
very 
oddly: they are never able to leave any- 


pedition, and which we suspect is 


representative of the 


redundancy of that tropical region. 


equator seems to affect travellers 
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nevertheless have 
and which le 
empty. Une 
this intolerab] 


ness of a 
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cal 
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more t 
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other recent Ol : t find a modern Engeli ”y a female hand 
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